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I  mirHcle  it  should  be  fulfilled  —  hor-  without  heeding  where  or  how  they 
ZELDA’S  FORTUNE.  rendum,  informe,  cui  lumen  ademptum.  fell,  put  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and 

I  But  if  prayer  needed  words,  if  it  even  went  slowly  to  the  window.  He  saw 

book  IV.  PALMAM  QUA!  MERUIT,  I  needed  hope,  it  would  be  most  useless  !  what  had  happened,  and  knew  not 

FERAT.  I  when  most  needed.  Her  very  hope-  i  what  to  say  or  do. 

lessness  was  in  itself  a  prayer.  “  Poor  old  gentleman  1  ”  he  said  at 

CHAPTER  HI.  (continued.)  '  All  the  time  that  Harold  Vaughan  last.  “  Perhaps  you’ll  be  wanting  me, 

stood  in  the  dock  before  the  jury,  she  Miss  Brandt  —  I  won’t  go  just  now, 
A  HUNDRED  times  since  her  father’s  lay  stretched  by  her  father’s  death-  beyond  your  studio.  Don’t  be  ill  — 
ruin  Claudia  had  believed  that  she  had  bed,  unconsciously  praying  for  him  don’t  give  way,  there’s  a  dear  girl  — 
drained  the  cup  of  trouble  to  the  dregs,  with  all  the  strength  of  her  helpless  please  don’t  cry  ;  I  can’t  stand  see- 
and  each  time  she  had  found  a  deeper  desolation.  Not  a  word  formed  itself  mg  you  cry.  Have  some  brandy  — 
depth  beyond.  Now,  in  one  day,  sne,  on  her  lips  or  a  hope  in  her  heart,  but  hang  it,  what  an  idiotic  fool  I  am  1  ” 
in  utter  solitude,  had  to  watch  by  the  she  was  abandoned  to  grief,  suspense,  “No  —  don't  go,”  whispered  Claudia 
death-bed  of  her  father,  while  she  and  solitude.  No  flash  of  sympathy  !  through  the  tears  that  choked  her 

knew  that  he  who  was  yet  more  dear  told  her  when  he  was  safe  from  bodily  |  without  finding  freedom  through  her 

to  her  was  being  tried  for  murder,  and  death  and  free  from  prison  chains.  |  eyes.  She  was  one  of  those  whose 
had  already  been  prejudged  by  all  the  No  news  came,  even  at  evening,  and  tears  are  as  silent  as  their  words  — 
world.  And  she  could  do  nothing  but  she  lay  prostrate  througli  the  twilight  |  who  weep  hard,  like  men.  “  Wait  in 

weep  and  bury  her  face  in  her  hands  as  through  the  day.  There  were  no  1  the  studio  —  I  will  follow  you.  I 

—  now  thinking  of  the  dead,  and  al-  eyes  to  see  the  full  abandonment  to  |  must  hear  of  the  trial  before  you  go.” 
ways  of  the  living,  who  might  be  worse  passion  of  one  who  had  always  hidden  |  He  went,  and  she  bathed  her  eyes  and 
than  only  dead  ere  long.  Even  she  her  slightest  emotion  from  all  eyes —  i  followed. 

guessed  at  last  what  was  meant  by  de-  even  from  her  own.  “  So  it’s  all  over,”  he  said, 

spair  —  and  there  was  no  one  to  write  It  was  late  when  a  loud,  monoto-  !  ”  I  found  him  this  morning  —  asleep 

words  of  trust  and  comfort  to  her.  nous  voice  under  her  window  roused  |  —  like  a  child.” 

She  sat  all  day  long  like  a  Hebrew  her  with  the  words  “  St.  Bavons  Mur-  ,  “And  you’re  all  alone?” 

mourner,  and  laid  her  soul  in  the  dust,  der  —  Verdict  of  the  Jury.”  She  j  ”  All  alone.” 

She  was  unable  to  form  a  coherent  sprang  up,  but  dared  not  run  to  the  {  ”  And  about  the  trial  ?  It  was  Not 

thought.  Past,  present,  and  future  window  for  fear  of  hearing  more.  |  Guilty,  sure  enough ;  but  the  poor 

were  rolled  up  into  one  unending  in-  But  there  was  no  need.  Carol  had  |  fellow’s  done  for,  as  bad  as  if  he  was 

stant  that  outlasted  the  whole  of  what  travelled  up  as  fast  as  the  news,  and  !  hanged.” 

others  called  a  day.  Not  that  the  was  at  her  door  as  quickly  as  the  news-  ,  “What  do  you  mean  ?  ” 

day  seemed  long  to  her  —  it  was  all  mongers.  i  “  Got  ofF  by  a  dodge  —  a  slip  be- 

Now,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  time.  For  one  instant,  as  she  looked  hun-  tween  the  rope  and  the  neck,  that’s 
She  believed  in  judgment  and  grily  and  desperately  into  his  eyes,  all.  That’s  Law.  He’s  .innocent  by 

mercy,  and  what  had  she  done  to  de-  she  even  forgot  that  her  father  lay  j  law,  and  everybody  thinks  him  guilty, 

serve  such  a  climax  of  evil  ?  It  was  dead  in  the  room.  i  That’s  Justice.  And  he’s  off  to 

not  her  fault  that,  without  knowing  She  thought  she  could  read  the  i  America,  I  take  it,  or  enlisted  in  the 
it,  her  heart  during  that  lingering  Now  worst,  for  never  had  Carol  looked  so  name  of  Jones.  That’s  —  that’s  — 

rebelled.  She  was  no  willing  martyr  gloomy  as  now.  She  felt  the  mist  of  Emigration.” 

to  sorrow ;  and,  unless  the  martyr’s  faintness  already  seething  up  between  “  He  is  gone  ?  ” 

crown  hangs  before  our  eyes,  no  creed,  her  and  him,  but  she  nerved  her  ears  j  “  Under  water  — ^es,  like  most 

however  constant,  can  stand  without  to  hear,  as  a  victim  nerves  himself  to  i  men  in  their  time.  'That’s  Nothing.” 
trembling  before  Fortune’s  ninth  wave  receive  the  already  descending  knife  He  frowned  and  spoke  so  strangely 
of  waves  —  her  tricumion  of  tricumia,  of  the  guillotine.  that  Claudia  almost  thought  he  bad 

compressing  the  force  of  all  that  go  “  Acquitted  —  Not  Guilty,”  said  been  drinking. 

before  into  one.  So  now  at  one  full  Carol ;  but  in  so  gloomy  a  voice  that  “  We  shall  never  meet  him  again, 
draught  Claudia  felt  at  once  the  full  she  could  not  understand  his  words.  Miss  Claudia,  unless  I  chance  to  tumble 

flavor  of  all  her  sorrows  and  trials,  large  ”  Not  Guilty,”  he  said  again,  in  a  over  him  at  the  Antipodes.  Lord 

and  small.  yet  gloomier  tone.  Lisburn  himself  cut  him  dead,  and  he 

It  was  in  vain  she  instinctively  She  caught  at  the  nearest  chair,  and  went  off  without  a  word.  He  didn’t 

sought  to  blame  herself  for  all  —  she  felt  as  if  her  wits  were  gone.  come  up  by  train,  that  I  know.  By 

remained  blameless,  even  in  her  own  “  Not  Guilty,”  he  said  a  third  time  ;  Jove,  though,  it’s  hard.  Miss  Claudia.” 

self-despising  eyes.  And  if  she,  with-  and  then  she  sat  down,  and  saved  her-  “  What  more  ?  Is  there  more  still 

out  fault,  had  thus  been  visited,  might  self  hy  a  haiPs-breadth  from  a  swoon.  to  come  ?  Is  he  saved  only  to  be  lost 

it  not  be  the  same  with  him  ?  Even  She  rose  in  an  instant,  and  without  a  again  ?  ” 

hope  came  to  her  in  too  fearful  a  form  word  knelt  down  by  the  bed  and  hid  “  Well — yes  —  there  is  some  more. 

—  like  a  monstrous  demon,  that  could  her  face  away.  It  was  over  at  last,  I  dare  say  yon  think  I’m  a  queer  sort 

not  be  looked  upon  without  terror :  a  and  she  had  shown  no  more  emotion  of  fish.  Miss  Claudia.  And  so  I  am. 

formless  creature,  clothed  in  all  kinds  than  Carol  could  account  for  when  Pm  the  poorest  man  in  the  world,  and 

of  confused  and  impossible  hues,  with  he  looked  beyond  the  bedside.  I  dare  say  I  make  you  stare  sometimes, 

madness  for  its  promise,  even  if  by  some  He  shook  the  ashes  from  his  pipe  That’s  my  line  —  get  yourself  stared 
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at.  That’s  Fame.  But  hang  me, 
Miss  Claudia,  sky  me  as  high  as  they’d 
have  skyed  your  picture  if  I’d  let 
them.  I’ve  stared  at  my  own  self  since 
I’ve  known  you.” 

Claudia  thought  of  what  were  al¬ 
most  her  fatlier  8  last  words.  Could 
this  eccentric  genius  actually  be  go¬ 
ing  to  make  her  an  offer  of  marriage 
at  such  a  time  ?  If  so,  she  must  stop 
him  on  the  threshold. 

But  that  was  more  easily  thought 
than  done.  “You  are  alone.  Miss 
Brandt,  and  an  orphan.  I  also  am  an 
orphan.  Indeed  I  never  was  anything 
else,  as  long  as  I  remember,  and  I  felt 
to  your  father,  poor  old  gentleman, 
like  my  own.  His  last  words  to  me 
were  —  I  mean  your  father’s,  not  mine 
—  were  to  ask  me  to  defend  you  when 
you  were  left  alone.  I  will ;  and  when 
I  say  I  will,  1  do.  Yes,  1  mean  it  — 
though  I  have  refused  a  countess  in 
her  own  right  before  now.  You’re 
the  best,  bravest,  truest,  noblest  girl 
that  ever  I  heard  of,  and  I’ve  seen  a 
few  of  all  sorts ;  I  know  them  all. 
And  though  I  say  it.  I’m  not  lit  to  let 
you  clean  my  shoes.  If  you’ll  take 
me,  anyhow,  just  as  I  am,  you’ll  have 
some  one  to  stand  by  you  and  fight  for 
you  while  he  has  a  leg  to  stand  on  — 
a  foot  —  a  toe.” 

It  was  no  time  for  refusing  grace- 
fnlly,  but  it  was  most  surely  a  time  for 
refusing  gratefully.  “  Please,  Mr. 
Carol,  never  say  such  things  to  me 
again.  1  want  to  keep  my  only  friend, 
my  best  friend,  and  I  am  sure  you 
don’t  want  to  grieve  me  now.” 

“  Grieve  you  ?  I  would  be  cut  in 

Eieces  first  But  if  you  will  only  be- 
eve  me.  Miss  Claudia,  I’ve  made  love 
to  hundreds,  but  I’ve  never  been  in 
love  before.  And,  by  Jove,  I’m  so 
much  in  love  that  I  wonder  where  I, 
that  was  Denis  Carol,  have  got  to. 
No,  don’t  be  angry,  don’t  be  vexed. 
I’m  not  —  I  never  am.  That’s  Folly. 
It’s  not  your  fault  that  you  don’t  see 
things  (^uite  as  I  do.  There  —  that’s 
all.  If  It  can’t  be,  it  can’t  be,  and  I’ll 
cut  myself  in  pieces  for  you  all  the 
same.” 

“  'Fhere  —  that’s  over  then  ;  and 
we  will  be  as  we  were  before.” 

'The  Bohemian  looked  really  dis¬ 
tressed,  though  he  put  so  good  a  face 
upon  the  matter.  He  sighed,  and  then 
the  weary  and  gloomy  look  he  had 
worn  of  late  returned. 

“  Miss  Claudia,”  he  said  slowly, 

"  I’ve  done  what  I  wanted  to  do  days 
ago,  and  have  put  my  foot  in  it  —  but 
never  mind.  But  now  we’re  friends 
like  that,  I  can  say  to  you  what  I 
wanted  to  say  as  well.  I’m  not  jeal¬ 
ous,  but  bang  it  all,  if  you  don’t  care 
for  me  because  there’s  anything  be¬ 
tween  you  and  Vaughan.  I’m  a  wher 
to  you  now  —  a  grandfather;  and 
women  have  odd  tastes  sometimes. 
And,  by  all  the  Joves,  if  there  is, 
there’s  nothing  to  do  but  shoot  my¬ 
self.  Please  don’t  tell  me  it’s  true.” 

Claudia,  as  I  have  said  a  hundred 
times,  hiul  no  tact,  and  never  lied. 
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Even  if  she  could  have  lied  at  any 
time,  it  would  have  been  impossible 
now,  with  death  in  the  house,  and 
when  she  bore  the  traces  in  her  heart 
of  more  than  mortal  agony.  And  in 
one  thing,  at  least,  she  was  like  Zelda 
—  it  was  not  now,  in  the  season  of  his 
disgrace,  that  she  would  have  denied 
Harold  Vaughan. 

She  answered,  not  indeed  at  first  in 
words,  but  in  an  open  look  that  any 
one  who  loved  her  in  the  least  might 
read.  But  she  answered  in  words 
also  :  — 

”  I  am  not  ashamed,  I  am  proud,  of 
what  there  occe  was  between  me  and 
Harold  Vaughan.  I  was  to  have  been 
his  wife  long  before  I  ever  heard  of 
you.  And  I  consider  myself  his  wife 
still.” 

“  Phoebus  forgive  me  I  And  there 
he  is,  the  man  you  love  best  in  the 
world  —  you  whom  I  would  be  cut  in 
pieces  for  —  there  he  is,  going  out 
with  a  curse  on  him  to  America  or  the 
nearest  barracks  —  there  are  you  cry¬ 
ing  your  eyes  out  —  and  why  ?  Be¬ 
cause  I,  Denis  Carol,  the  best  known 
man  in  all  London,  am  a  coward  and 
a  cur !  ” 

“  You  —  what  can  you  mean  ? 
What  have  vou  to  do  with  Harold 
Vaughan?  Has  he  really  lost  his 
name  among  men  ?  ” 

“  He  lost  it  Y  No  ;  I  lost  it  I  am 
the  man.” 

“  Then  what  he  has  lost,  I  devote 
myself  to  find  again.  I  have  nothing 
to  live  for  now  but  to  find  the  real 
murderer  and  to  give  him  back  his 
name.  But  you  speak  as  though  you 
knew  more  than  you  have  told.” 

“  If  I  had  known  you  cared,  I  would 
have  cut  out  my  tongue  before  I’d 
held  it  —  before  I’d  been  silent  I’d 
have  been  deaf  and  dumb.” 

“  In  God’s  name,  what  do  you 
know  ?  ” 

“  Miss  Claudia,”  and  the  furrow  be¬ 
gan  to  grow  smooth,  “  I  have  felt  like 
a  murderer  for  —  ever  since  Vaughan 
last  stooil  where  I  stand  now.  I’jn  the 
poorest  man  going,  but  I’m  the  only 
man  in  I.K>ndon  that  knows  who  killed 
the  old  woman.  I  can’t  help  saying 
it  now  —  that  you  care  for  Vaughan 
better  than  me,  that’s  enough  for  me. 
You  heard  of  a  letter  with  the  Ix>ndon 
post-mark  that  couldn’t  be  found  ? 
By  Jove,  when  that  came  out  I  shook 
in  my  shoes.  That  letter  with  the 
London  post-mark  was  written  by  me. 

I  —  I’ll  tell  you  how  afterwards  —  I 
was  in  the  house  and  saw  the  very  blow 
with  my  own  eyes.  I  followed  Pau¬ 
line  down  —  she  crept  through  the 
window,  so  did  I.  1  followed  her 
down  into  the  cellar.  I  know  why  she 
went  there.  And  by  everything  and 
everybody  and  everywhere,  the  man 
that  killed  the  old  woman  was  that 
squinting  ungrateful  idiot,  the  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Oberon  —  the  man  that 
owed  everything  to  me.” 

“  Good  Godl  You  saw  this  with 
your  own  eyes  —  you  never  said  a 
word  when  he  ”  — 


j  “  Oh,  I’d  have  said  a  word  fast 
!  enough,  if  the  case  hadn’t  broke  down. 
I  It  was  eating  me  to  death,  like  the 
I  Spartan  boy.” 

I  “  But  why  ”  — 

1  “  1  told  you  because  I  was  a  coward 

I  and  a  cur  :  that’s  why.  Because,  if 
;  you  like,  I  wouldn’t  have  had  Pauline, 

:  the  she-devil,  know  I’d  followed  her 
I  for  fifty  guineas.  Because — well,  if 
j  you  like  to  have  it  so,  I  took  to  ray 
I  heels  —  and  though  Napoleon  Bona¬ 
parte  would  have  done  the  same,  it 
doesn’t  do  to  let  {>eople  make  remarks 
about  things  they  don’t  understand. 
Because  Pauline  held  her  tongue,  and 
I  wouldn’t  spoil  her  game  —  what 
would  Lisburn  have  said  if  he’d  known 
she’d  been  out  like  that  by  herself 
when  I’d  advised  her  myself  he  wasn’t 
to  know  V  Because  I  didn’t  know  yon 
cared  —  because  —  well,  the  devil  was 
in  it,  1  suppose  —  that’s  why.  But 
I’d  made  up  my  mind  to  speak, 
though  there  sat  Pauline  as  still  as 
champagne,  that  saw  it  all  as  well  as 
I  —  when  crash  went  the  case  down 
—  like  —  ugh,  like  the  crowbar  on  the 
old  woman’s  skull.” 

Claudia  looked  at  him  with  re¬ 
proachful  sorrow.  “  You  have  ruined 
a  life  for  want  of  one  brave  word,” 
she  said.  “It  is  too  late  now  —  I 
know  enough  of  law  to  know  that  he 
cannot  be  tried  again.”  He  looked 
BO  remorseful,  and  her  words  struck 
so  deeply  home,  that  she  could  not 
help  adding,  “  But  if  what  you  say  is 
true,  all  may  not  be  too  late,  even 
now.  I  have  a  long  life  left  —  and  1 
will  not  die  till  justice  is  done,  and 
Harold  Vaughan  is  cleared.”  Even 
then  her  first  impulse  was  to  be  a  doer. 

He  dared  not  meet  her  eyes.  But 
he  held  up  his  head  at  last,  and  said, 

“  Nor  will  I  —  I’ll  stand  by  you 
through  thick  and  thin,  and  what  1 
say  I’ll  do,  I  do.  And  when  it’s  all 
done,  and  you’re  married,  and  Aaron’s 
hanged,  why  then  —  then  —  I’ll  ask 
you  — to  let  me  kiss  your  hand.” 

CHAPTER  IV.  THE  HOTEL  A  LA 
BELLE  ETOILE. 

AIost  people,  in  their  time,  have 
speculated  on  what  would  happen  if 
they  could  suddenly  wake  up  one 
morning  and  find  that  all  their  rela¬ 
tions,  friends,  and  acquaintances  had 
suddenly  vanished  away  into  thin  air, 
and  had  become  as  though  they  had 
never  been.  Many  very  affectionate 
people  have  indulged  the  fancy  not 
without  pleasure,  tor  to  most  minds 
complete  solitude  in  the  world  has  its 
attractive  side  in  fancy,  however  mis¬ 
erable  it  might  turn  out  to  be  in  real¬ 
ity.  No  doubt  the  man  or  woman 
thus  deprived  of  old  and  familiar 
chains  would,  before  a  fortnight  was 
out,  hasten  to  forge  new.  But  as  the 
fancy  can  never  be  reduced  to  prac¬ 
tice,  it  may  revel  without  much  harm 
in  its  panorama  of  boundless  freedom. 
A  man  might  buy  a  knapsack,  strap  it 
on  his  shoulders,  take  up  his  staff,  and 


wander  forth  in  search  of  any  chance  i 
adventures  without  being  hampered  | 
by  a  single  social  duty  or  leaving  a  | 
•ingle  anxious  heart  behind.  He  need  i 
write  no  letters,  pay  no  visits,  he  might 
live  his  own  life  freely  without  having 
to  explain  himself  or  apologize  to  any¬ 
body  whose  views  of  life  differed  from 
his  own.  No  one  would  control  him 
either  directly  or  indirectly  ;  he  could 
vex  no  one  even  by  bis  follies,  and  do 
no  harm  to  anybody  but  himself,  what¬ 
ever  the  caprice  of  the  moment  led 
him  to  do.  He  would  be  responsible 
only  to  himself.  Heaven,  Law,  and 
Honor,  without  being  fixed  in  a  groove 
of  life  which  was  fixed  for  him  at  his 
birth,  independently  of  his  own  choice 
or  will.  He  might  rise  and  sleep 
when  he  pleased,  could  turn  his  back 
upon  all  disagreeable  things,  and  make 
the  whole  world  his  home.  So  fasci¬ 
nating  is  the  picture  at  times,  that 
some  men,  thinking  their  social  and 
domestic  chains  too  hard  to  bear,  have 
vainly  tried  to  enter  their  enchanted 
castle  in  the  air,  and  to  escape  from 
what  they  thought  their  jail.  Sher¬ 
wood  and  Arden  are  their  favorite 
mental  resorts,  forgetting  that  the 
duke  had  his  forest  court,  and  that 
Robin  Hood  had  not  only  his  merry 
men,  but  a  wife  besides,  so  that  they 
remained  no  less  bound  to  lead  a  life 
in  common  with  others,  with  its  bonds 
and  duties,  than  if  they  had  stayed  at 
home.  Crusoe  and  Selkirk  are  the 
ideals  of  many  school-boys,  and  of 
many  school-men  also,  who  would  like 
to  regulate  their  daily  lives  for  them¬ 
selves,  to  set  themselves  their  own 
tasks,  and  to  fulfil  them  or  not  fulfil 
them,  according  to  the  humor  of  the 
hour.  But  it  is  curious  how  they  per¬ 
sist  in  reading  the  biographies  of  these 
desert  island  heroes  upside  down. 
Their  moral  is  that  even  they  only 
escape  from  one  bundle  of  chains  to 
fall  into  another ;  that  it  is  impossible 
for  a  human  fish  to  leap  from  his  frying- 
pan  without  falling  into  the  fire.  Sel¬ 
kirk  had  his  kids  and  Crusoe  his  par¬ 
rot,  and  they  were  probably  quite  as 
exigent  as  fathers  and  mothers,  uncles 
and  aunts,  children  and  wives. 

So  it  was  with  Harold  Vaughan. 
Having  once  for  all,  like  a  sane  and 
honest  man,  made  up  his  mind  that 
the  only  link  he  would  not  have  broken, 
the  link  whereon  was  engraved  the 
name  of  Claudia,  had  been  transformed 
henceforth  and  forever,  like  the  hair 
of  Berenice,  into  an  unattainable  star 
in  a  remote  sky,  to  which  he  could 
look  for  worship,  but  never  more  for 
love,  he  felt  a  kind  of  relief  in  being 
able  to  separate  himself  from  the  part 
of  him  called  Harold  Vaughan,  to 
throw  off  all  the  complications  of  his 
life,  and  to  begin  a  new  life  in  a  new 
way.  Even  Lord  Lisburn’s  desertion, 
though  it  stung  him  for  the  moment, 
was  not  altogether  unwelcome.  He 
was  quits  with  his  patron,  all  claims 
to  gratitude  were  now  fairly  on  his 
own  side,  and  he  could  start  afresh 
without  reference  to  him.  What  the 


new  life  was  to  be,  he  as  yet  neither 
knew  nor  cared.  Absolutely  penniless, 
he  felt  that,  under  a  changed  name, 
the  best  thing  he  could  do  would  be 
in  some  manner  to  make  his  hands  his 
bread-winners  :  he  might  carry  a  mus¬ 
ket,  or  perhaps  manage  to  work  out  his 
passage  to  one  of  the  colonies  —  both 
ideas  had  already  occurred  to  him 
before  he  volunteered  for  the  expedi¬ 
tion  of  the  Esmeralda.  Meanwhile, 
till  he  could  find  an  opening  for  his 
hands,  his  feet  could  carry  him  out  of 
St.  Bavons,  he  could  lie  down  by  the 
road  when  he  was  tired,  and  could 
take  his  chance  of  finding  food.  It 
never  entered  his  head  to  make  an 
application  for  the  return  of  the  bank¬ 
notes  ;  they  were  certainly  not  his 
own,  and  it  was  not  quite  impossible 
that  they  might,  for  want  of  any  bet¬ 
ter  way  of  accounting  for  their  exist¬ 
ence,  have  been  really  in  some  way 
connected  with  the  murder.  What 
became  of  them  eventually,  those  who 
know’  the  practice  of  the  Courts  and 
the  Treasury  in  such  cases  will  be  able 
to  explain.  It  was  nothing  to  him  : 
and,  full  of  passive  eagerness  to  shake 
off  the  dust  of  the  last  twelve  months 
from  his  feet,  and  with  a  heart  weighed 
down  with  Claudia,  he  was  walking 
from  the  court,  without  looking  to 
right  or  left,  and  was  turning  in  the 
direction  of  accident,  when  Zdda  laid 
her  hand  on  his  arm. 

(To  be  eontinoad.)  ! 


YOUNG  BROWN. 


CHAPTER  11.  OUTWARD  BOUND. 

The  seaport  of  Southampton,  a 
county  in  itself,  is  one  of  the  liveliest 
towns  in  England.  Its  climate  is 
mild,  the  scenery  around  it  lovely  with 
wooils  and  waters.  Something  joy¬ 
ous  and  agreeable  is  always  going  on 
there.  Provisions  of  all  kinds  are 
abundant,  and  the  whole  population 
of  the  place  seems  to  be  perpetually 
feasting,  courting,  laughing,  merry¬ 
making,  and  driving  about  in  little 

n  carriages,  which  are  made  to 
iction  nowhere  else.  It  must 
tiave  been  always  a  cheerful  town,  for 
even  when  it  had  been  pillaged  by 
the  Danes  and  sacked  by  the  Frencn 
and  Genoese,  those  foreigners  consid¬ 
ered  it  such  a  salubrious  residence, 
that  many  of  them  made  it  their  win¬ 
ter  quarters  and  afterwards  married 
or  settled  in  the  neighborhood.  It 
is  still  a  popular  strangers’  home,  a 
larger,  airier  “  Laycessetare  Stjuarr,” 
or  one  of  our  international  cities  of 
refuge  —  only  gayer  than  the  rest  of 
them. 

We,  the  present  Great  Britons,  hav¬ 
ing  now  determined  so  firmly  never 
to  be  slaves  that  we  have  set  our  res¬ 
olution  to  music,  and  sing  it  lustily 
out  to  each  other  over  our  cups,  of 


course  think  it  becoming  to  forget  all 
about  the  Danes,  the  French,  and  the 
Genoese,  save  when  we  draw  bills 
upon  them  at  usance  for  commercial 
purposes  like  fine  Great  British  gen¬ 
tlemen  not  unacquainted  with  vulgar 
fractions.  “Pooh,  my  dear  sir,’’ 
says  Consols,  M.  P.  and  drysalter, 
“Danes,  indeed  I  Very  good  people, 

I  dare  say  ”  (oh,  the  bold  Cfonsols, 
what  dare  he  not  say,  the  substantial 
man  ?)  ;  “  but  no  army,  no  navy,  no 
trade  to  speak  of.  The  French  are  all 
lunatics.  Everything  worth  having  in 
France  belongs  to  us.  We  have 
nearly  all  her  scrip,  shares,  and  pub¬ 
lic  companies.  If  we  sent  a  few 
sheriff’s  officers  over  to  Paris,  Lyons, 
and  Marseilles,  we  might  sell  up 
France,  goods  and  chattels.  The 
Genoese  are  filigree  silversmiths  and 
opera-singers  with  a  debased  currency. 
Not  a  butcher  in  their  city  knows 
how  to  cut  a  sirloin  of  beef,  not  one 
of  their  cooks  knows  how  to  roast 
a  joint  or  boil  a  potato.  We  could 
knock  their  fetid  docks  and  rotten 
rickety  warehouses  about  their  ears 
with  a  single  iron-clad  —  Armstrong, 
you  know,  and  that  kind  of  thing,  or 
Whitworth.” 

So  the  pretty  modem  city  of  South¬ 
ampton,  which  sees  a  good  deal  of 
Consols,  M.  P.,  and  his  disciples,  hav¬ 
ing  an  extremely  well-frequented 
stump  for  peripatetic  politicians, 
wears  a  ver)'  general  appearance  of  fes¬ 
tivity.  It  is  musical  with  barrel-organs, 
and  has  some  of  the  best  perambu¬ 
lating  brass  bands  in  England,  where 
street  music  is  better  than  anywhere 
else  in  the  world.  It  is  alive  with 
tumblers,  cheap-jacks,  conjurers,  gyp-t 
sies,  and  flower-girls.  Rare  and 
scanty  are  the  memorials  of  the  feudal 
stronghold  where,  once  upon  a  time. 
King  Canute  lived,  and  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth  held  her  court;  and  that  fifth 
Charles,  who  was  a  world’s  wonder, 
took  ship  and  sailed  away  in  his  high 
mlendid  misery,  passing  from  pale 
Britannia  like  some  portentous 
shadow.  Nothing  but  an  ancient  low¬ 
browed  gate  near  a  coachmaker’s  shop 
remains  upstanding  of  the  storied 
past ;  and  the  Southampton  of 
to-day  is  historically  identified  only 
with  a  joke  of  Lord  Palmerston, 
a  blunder  of  Garibaldi,  the  Hartley 
'  Institute,  and  her  Majesty’s  Indian 
Service.  It  is  the  highway  to  Spain 
and  Portugal,  to  Malta  and  Gibraltar, 
to  the  lovely  Ionian  Islands,  which 
we  have  abandoned,  to  Turkey, 
which  we  are  forever  so  anxiously 
watching,  and  to  that  magnificent 
empire,  far  in  the  eastern  seas,  which 
is  slipping  day  by  day  from  the 
uncertain  grasp  ot  masters  who  do 
not  dare  to  think,  and  fear  to  act, 
lest  newspapers  and  majorities  should 
devour  them.  We  do  not  deny  that 
it  is  a  superb  inheritance  which  was 
bequeathed  to  us  about  a  hundred 
years  ago  by  that  obscure  Robert 
Clive  of  Shropshire  and  Mr.  Hastings 
of  Daylesford  ;  but  we  have  cut  off 
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the  entail.  If  another  Clive  and 
another  Hastings  were  to  arise  and 
endeavor  to  resettle  our  estate  upon 
our  descendants,  we  should  perhaps 
impeach  them  as  we  did  before. 
Very  shrewd  practical  people,  we 
English,  with  uncommonly  clear  ideas 
of  our  own  interests ;  also  an  intense 
love  of  valor  and  wisdom,  with  much 
scorn  for  official  and  military'  medi¬ 
ocrity. 

Likewise  a  fine  appetite  for  broiled 
sole  belongs  to  certain  of  our  upper 
classes,  and  nowhere  is  it  enjoyed  to 
more  perfection  than  at  Radley’s 
Hotel.  Therefore,  upon  a  certain 
morning  not  long  after  the  news  of  the 
Indian  Mutiny  reached  London,  a 
large  party  were  seated  at  breakfast 
in  that  inn,  where  more  sad  partings 
have  taken  place  than  anywhere  else 
in  Britain.  It  is  always  fine  at  South¬ 
ampton,  and  the  air  was  so  soft  that 
the  large  bow  windows  of  a  pleasant 
room  stood  wide  open,  and  the  party 
seated  round  the  solid  Plnglish  table 
at  Radley’s  could  see  the  good  ship 
Tanjore,  which  had  been  freighted  by 
government  to  carry  troops  by 
steam  to  India.  The  blue-peter  was 
flying  at  her  masthead,  and  the 
hurrying  of  eager  footsteps  to  and  fro 
upon  the  deck  betokened  that  she 
would  lift  her  anchors  very  soon. 

There  were  at  least  five  hundred 
parties  that  day  at  Southampton, 
where  hope  was  whispered  amidst 
tears  and  sobs,  and  eyes  which  kindled 
betwixt  pain  and  pride,  as  sons  and 
brothers,  with  some  husbands,  said 
farewell  to  their  dearest  before  they 
went  away  to  fight  in  Paynimrie. 
The  persons  with  whom  this  story  is 
concerned,  however,  were  the  Duke 
of  Courthope,  his  cousin,  charming 
Lady  Overlaw,  Colonel  Oakes,  of  the 
1st  Lancers,  General  Violet,  who 
was  going  opt  to  Indians  Commander- 
in-Chief,  vice  Sir  Shewell  Staffers,  re¬ 
called,  and  one  of  t>'e  lords  of  the 
Admiralty,  who  had  met  together  at 
the  Duke  of  Courthope’s  invitation. 
His  Grace,  with  perfect  good  taste, 
had  come  round  to  Southampton  in 
his  yacht,  to  take  farewell  of  his  son, 
the  Marquis  of  Kinsgear,  who,  tired  of 
the  inanities  of  Ix)ndon  life,  had  ex¬ 
changed  into  the  Ist  Lancers.  His 
lordship  had  been  taught  from  his 
childhc^  that  soldiering  is  the  only 
emplovment  fit  for  noblemen,  and  he 
looked  extremely  well  and  self-satis¬ 
fied  in  his  new  uniform,  for  he  felt 
that  he  had  at  last  an  occupation 
more  exhilarating  than  signing  his 
name  upon  sheets  of  stamped  parch¬ 
ment.  Such  great  folks  seldom  make 
much  fuss  about  their  sentiments. 
Probably  nothing  but  |the  call  of  the 
last  trumpet  would  have  visibly  dis¬ 
turbed  any  one  of  them.  The  min¬ 
ister  was  quite  a  new  type  of  politician 
who  has  lately  sprung  up  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  life  of  England  —  the  mushroom 
growth  of  hazy  weather,  possibly  :  at 
least  there  were  some  woo  hoped  it 
would  not  strike  root  in  our  soil  and 


i  flourish.  His  name  was  Schnapsgelt 
I  —  Hermann  Schnapsgelt.  He  was  a 
i  man  of  foreign  origin,  who  had  been 
!  an  eminent  bill-broker  in  the  city  of 
j  London,  and  had  a  remarkable  head 
j  for  figures.  He  had  never  turned  his 
I  attention  to  politics,  but  he  Lad  taken 
them  up  when  they  came  in  his  way  as 
I  a  business  investment  This  is  how 
I  he  chanced  to  be  placed  as  a  manager  | 

I  of  the  British  Navy.  There  was  a 
certain  I.iord  Dullington  who  had  been 
made  a  Premier  by  rival  jealousies, 
and  had  promptly  got  into  a  scrape 
with  a  budget  prepared  by  his  broth¬ 
er-in-law,  who  knew  much  of  fox¬ 
hunting,  but  nothing  of  finance.  Dull- 
ington’s  brother-in-law  was,  however, 

I  a  man  of  resource,  and  having  been  in 
I  his  youth  attached  to  the  Mission  at 
I  Frankfort,  where  Hermann  Schnaps- 
I  gelt  kept  open  house,  he  had  recom- 
!  mended  the  Premier  to  go  to  Hermann 
I  Schnapsgelt  for  advice  in  their  mutual 
I  difficulties.  The  German  bill-broker 
was  at  first  very  obsequious,  and  hav¬ 
ing  settled  in  England,  bringing  his 
hospitalities  with  him,  he  expressed 
a  hope  that  they  would  dine  with 
I  him  at  Streatham,  but  would  have 
I  nothing  further  to  do  with  them,  ex- 
I  cept  on  Sundays.  His  case  was  not 
unlike  that  of  a  Mr.  Baring,  who,  when 
offered  a  post  in  the  ministry,  replied 
that  “  he  never  wasted  his  time.” 
Schnapsgelt  had  inherited  a  business 
which  had  branch  establishments  at 
Paris,  Berlin,  St.  Petersburg,  Rome, 
Madrid,  and  Vienna.  He  had  no  ! 
particular  interest  in  England  except  i 
as  a  centre  of  commerce  for  the  time  | 
being.  He  thought  the  climate  damp  ! 
and  foggy,  and  would  much  sooner  I 
have  lived  at  Naples  or  Constantino-  | 
pie  as  soon  as  the  thing  could  be 
settled  that  way.  He  was  a  cosmo¬ 
politan,  and  did  not  really  care  a 
button  what  nation  was  uppermost. 
All  his  property  was  in  convertible 
paper,  and  could  be  easily  carried  in 
A  good-sized  portmanteau.  There 
would  be  always  government  loans  and 
stocks  enough  somewhere  or  other 
to  increase  it.  No  revolution  or 
change  in  the  affairs  of  Great  Britain 
or  any  other  state  could  seriously  af¬ 
fect  him.  If  our  three  kingdoms  had 
been  suddenly  submerged  in  the  sea 
.  he  would  only  have  lost  a  mahogany 
desk  or  two,  a  chair  and  a  carpet,  for 
he  rented  his  counting-house  in 
London,  and  was  a  merchant  who  had  | 

I  not  ten  thousand  pounds’  worth  of  | 

I  perishable  goods  in  the  world.  Obvi-  j 
ously  a  difficult  fish  to  catch,  Mr.  i 
Hermann  Schnapsgelt;  still  he  was  j 
caught,  because,  like  other  men,  he 
I  had  his  weak  point.  He  had  observed 
that  Austrian,  Prussian,  and  Russian 
j  statesmen  kept  him  waiting  about  in 
I  their  anterooms  and  snubbed  him  be- 
I  cause  he  had  not  a  handle  to  his 
'  name.  His  firm  had  not  a  represent- 
i  ative  nobleman,  and  they  wanted  one, 

I  because  he  would  make  a  useful  com- 
i  mercial  traveller.  So  when  Premier 
;  Dullington  came  to  him  again  and  I 
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again  with  that  miserable  maze  of  fig¬ 
ures  in  his  weak  weary  head,  Schnaps¬ 
gelt  said  at  last  that  he  thought  he 
might  make  arrangements  with  his 
firm  to  retire  for  a  little  while  and  set 
the  accounts  of  Great  Britain  to 
rights,  for  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet.  So 
tlie  Premier,  a  most  worthy  and 
conscientious  nobleman,  having  con¬ 
sented  to  these  terms,  the  Right 
Honorable  Hermann  Schnapsgelt,  M. 
P.,  had  come  down  to  Southampton 
in  the  routine  way  to  see  some  British 
troops  off  in  a  ship  which  he  had 
hired  at  a  high  price,  having  observed 
that  the  feelings  of  the  public  to¬ 
wards  the  army  had  undergone  a  great 
change,  and  justly  thinking  that  it 
might  throw  some  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  the  speedy  realization  of  his 
wishes  about  the  baronies,  if  he  did 
not  show  an  ostentatious  anxiety  for 
the  comfort  of  military  men  in  times 
of  crisis. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Oakes,  who 
commanded  the  1st  Lancers,  was 
the  ideal  type  of  a  soldier,  brave, 
frank,  straightforward.  During  the 
twenty  years  he  "had  been  in  the  army 
he  had  never  given  or  disobeyed  an 
unreasonable  order.  As  far  back  as 
the  name  of  Oakes  could  be  traced 
in  our  annals,  it  had  been  borne,  and 
worthily  borne,  by  a  soldier.  The 
colonel  had  a  collection  of  arms 
which  had  been  gathered  by  one  of 
his  ancestors  after  another  upon  every 
battle-field  where  the  flag  of  England 
had  been  displayed  —  long  two- 
handed  swords  from  the  Crusades, 
horse-pistols  from  Blenheim  and  Ou- 
denarde,  scimitars  from  Egypt,  dag¬ 
gers  from  Arikera,  and  m*ore  modern 
arms  from  Assaye  and  from  Waterloo. 
Better  soldier,  better  gentleman, 
never  wore  a  spur.  He  had  accepted 
the  Duke  of  Courthope’s  invitation  to 
show  his  respect  for  the  peerage,  for 
which  he  had  a  mighty  old-fashioned 
liking,  which  h.ad  nothing  in  common 
with  meanness  or  servflity,  and  he 
honestly'  wished  to  welcome  his  new 
officer.  Lord  Kinsgear. 

General  Violet,  who  was  about  to 
win  such  deathless  fame  at  Delhi  and 
Lucknow,  was  a  courtier,  so  frail  and 
delicate  that  it  would  seem  a  breath 
of  wind  might  blow  him  away.  It  was 
said  by  ribald  cornets  and  impu¬ 
dent  ensigns  that  he  wore  stay’s  and 
combed  his  hair  with  a  spoon  ;  but  he 
was  so  calm  under  fire,  such  a  chival¬ 
rous  paladin  in  battle,  so  cool  in  dan¬ 
ger,  so  thoughtful  in  the  camp  and  on 
the  march,  that  war-worn  veterans 
bowed  their  heads  respectfully  when 
his  name  was  mentioned,  and  thought 
that  he  was  so  great  they  could  not  re¬ 
member  whether  he  had  any  weak¬ 
nesses. 

The  breakfast  was  drawing  to  its 
close  when  the  Duke  of  Courthope 
rose,  and  filling  his  glass  with  cham¬ 
pagne  which  had  been  sent  from  his 
own  yacht  and  stood  in  iced  decanters 
on  the  table,  he  bowed  with  infinite 
grace  to  General  Violet,  and  drank 


success  to  the  expedition  in  a  courte-  ! 
ous  and  effective  speech  of  few  words. 
The  general  answered  rather  affect¬ 
edly  till  he  spoke  of  the  fighting  in 
store,  and  then  his  delicate  cheek 
flushed  and  his  pale  blue  eye  kindled 
with  a  strange  fire ;  for  the  hero 
peeped  out  from  the  carpet  knight, 
^e  First  Lord  then  got  up,  and  in 
short  business-like  language  proposed 
the  health  of  Lord  Kinsgear,  saying  | 
some  sensible  things  about  the  accom¬ 
modation  and  provisions  he  would 
find  aboard  ship,  where  every  conven¬ 
ience  had  been  provided  for  his  lord- 
ship —  “and  of  course,”  added  Mr. 
Schnapsgclt,  with  a  queer  look,  “  for 
all  the  officers  of  the  gallant  Ist.” 
Lord  Kinsgear  answered,  and  mod¬ 
estly  asked  permission  to  propose  the 
health  of  Colonel  Oakes,  dwelling 
upon  the  pleasure  which  he  felt  at  the 
prospect  of  serving  under  such  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  soldier.  And  then  the 
Duke  of  Courthope  proposed  the 
health  of  the  Junior  Lord,  and  with 
considerable  tact  referred  to  his  para¬ 
mount  authority,  which  made  Mr. 
Schnapsgelt  smile  inwardly,  for  he 
knew  that  he  had  no  authority,  and 
did  not  wish  to  have  any,  being  merely 
a  lay  figure  in  the  state,  like  other 
ministers,  but  he  gallantly  drank  the 
health  of  Lady  Overlaw,  and  forbore 
to  talk  politics.  Her  ladyship  thanked 
him  wittily,  for  ladies  make  admirable 
complimentary  speeches,  and  bowed 
over  her  glass  to  the  duke.  After  this 
General  Violet  and  Colonel  Oakes  got 
up,  and  shook  hands  with  their  host, 
who  looked  very  tall  and  stately,  and 
was  most  kind.  The  Lord  of  the  Ad¬ 
miralty  made  an  excuse  to  leave  the 
room,  and  was  soon  seen  walking  to¬ 
wards  the  Taniore,  arm-in-arm  with 
his  secretary,  that  the  reporters  of  the 
press  might  see  him. 

“  Good-by,  and  good  fortune,”  said 
the  duke,  simply,  to  his  son.  The 
young  man  stood  very  near  to 
his  father,  with  his  swora,  which  he 
had  just  taken  from  the  wall,  unslung 
in  his  left  hand.  The  Duke  of  Court- 
hope  took  it,  drew  it,  tried  its  temper, 
and  then  girded  it  round  his  son’s 
waist.  As  he  did  so  the  stately  head 
drooped,  and  his  lips,  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life,  just  touched  Lord  Kins- 
gear’s  forehead.  The  marquis  pressed 
his  father’s  hand  silently.  There  was 
a  mute  compact  between  them.  It 
meant :  “  Return  again  another  con¬ 
queror  of  our  ancient  race,  or  return 
no  more,”  and  the  young  man’s  heart 
and  hand  had  mutely  answered,  “  I 
will.” 

Then  said  Lady  Overlaw,  “Beau 
cousin,  I  have  a  parting  gift  for  you.” 
She  handed  him  a  scarf,  and  as  he 
put  it  on,  she  knelt  down  gracefully, 
and  fastened  a  pair  of  gold  spurs  upon 
his  heels,  of  the  regimental  pattern. 
“  You  will  ride  with  my  colors  to  the 
front,”  she  said,  “  and  my  parting 
gift  is  a  charger.” 

“  Very  kind,”  said  the  duke,  in  his 
grand  way,  and  then  he  added  half¬ 


aside  to  his  son  —  “  Perfectly  broke.  \ 
Tom  Sheward  chose  the  horse  for  her.  ! 
It  is  a  golden  bay,  with  black  points,  ; 
and  I  rode  it  myself  yesterday  with  j 
the  troops  in  the  park.”  j 

CHAPTER  HI.  “THE  GEORGE.” 

I 

At  Southampton,  and  at  every  other  ! 
town  between  ^uthampton  and  Ixm-  i 
don,  there  is  an  inn  called  “  The  ' 
George.”  There  is  no  particular  ! 
reason  why  the  Hampshire  people 
should  be  so  demonstratively  loyal  to 
the  House  of  Hanover ;  but  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  they  are  so,  and  though  the 
George  Inns  are  not  such  fine  inns  as 
the  new  monster  hotels  which  we 
have  imitated  from  the  Germans  and  ' 
Americans,  they  are  comfortable  old 
English  abiding  places,  with  sound 
ideas  of  roast  and  boiled  and  beer. 

While  the  grand  party  invited  by 
the  Duke  of  Courthope  were  break¬ 
fasting  at  Radley’s,  there  was  a  very 
different  group  of  people  assembled 
at  the  George,  a  tavern  of  humbler 
pretensions,  situated  near  the  water¬ 
side,  at  the  bottom  of  the  High  Street. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown  and  even  Mr. 
Mowledy  had  found  their  way  from 
Wakefield-in-the-Marsh,  to  take  leave 
of  the  soldier  boy  who  was  about  to 
drift  forever  away  from  them  in 
search  of  fortune.  I 

Young  Brown  met  his  mother  with 
rather  a  shame-face  at  first,  and  felt 
by  no  means  so  proud  of  his  uniform 
in  her  presence  as  he  was  out  of  it. 
But  by  and  by,  perceiving,  rather 
by  some  mysterious  instinct  than 
from  anything  she  said,  that  his 
mother  was  not  really  displeased  with 
the  career  he  had  chosen,  he  began  to 
take  heart,  and  patronized  her,  as 
boys  will,  and  showed  her  about  the 
town. 

As  for  Thomas  Brown,  the  events 
which  had  lately  succeeded  each 
other  in  his  family  had  been  altogether 
too  much  for  him.  First,  there  had 
been  that  queer  start  in  London,  of 
which  he  could  make  neither  head 
nor  tail,  except  that  Madge  had  been 
ill-used  by  somebody  he  would  have 
liked  to  punch  till  he  was  tired. 
Then  there  was  that  surprising  child 
of  his  first  “  ’listing  for  a  sojer,  an 
naew  gwine  to  Injy,”  why,  he  could 
not  make  out,  seeing  that  the  boy  had 
a  good  home  and  plenty  of  victuals. 

Moreover,  Tom  Brown  was  utterly 
lost  in  his  Sunday  clothes,  and  al¬ 
most  disappeared  in  a  portentous  blue 
coat  with  brass  buttons,  twenty  years 
old,  and  much  too  large  for  him, 
except  at  the  waist,  where  it  was 
too  short,  and  displayed  a  pair  of 
j)ocket  flaps  half  the  way  up  his  back. 
Upon  the  whole  an  uncomfortable 
coat,  and  Mr.  Brown  passed  the  day 
chiefly  by  the  tap-room  fire  of  the 
George  Inn,  wondering  whether  he 
might  take  it  off.  Not  so  his  wife. 
She  quite  bloomed  back  into  youth 
and  beauty  under  the  excitement 
I  which  oppressed  and  fatigued  her  hus¬ 


band.  Her  step  was  as  light  and  elas¬ 
tic  as  that  of  a  girl  as  she  walked 
arm-in-arm  with  her  tall  son  through 
the  streets  of  the  merry  seaport.  A 
line  from  Mr.  Mowledy  to  Colonel 
Oakes  had  obtained  the  young  recruit 
a  day’s  leave  to  accompany  his  fam¬ 
ily,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  mother 
and  son  had  ever  before  been  so  happy 
as  during  the  last  few  hours  they  ever 
spent  together. 

Madge  had  brought  her  ten  pounds 
with  her,  carefully  wrapped  up  in 
paper,  and  had  given  her  son  injunc¬ 
tions  not  to  open  the  packet  till  he 
got  to  India,  fearing  with  motherly 
foresight  that  the  precious  hoard  she 
had  kept  for  him  so  long  might  waste 
away  before  he  really  wanted  it,  if 
he  touched  it  now.  She  had  brought 
him,  too,  a  very  respectable  kit  of 
linen,  and  much  flannel,  which  rather 
embarrassed  him  when  he  got  to 
his  destination.  Whatever  she  had 
of  value,  or  that  she  thought  might 
be  turned  to  some  account  —  an  old 
silver  pencil-case,  a  turquoise  ring, 
perhaps  worth  half-a-crown,  and  a 
broken  garnet  brooch,  which  she  had 
found  among  her  things  and  had 
mended  —  were  brightened  up  and 
scoured  till  they  shone,  and  put  aside 
for  him.  'Phe  curate  had  added  a  Bi¬ 
ble  and  two  sovereigns  to  those  treas¬ 
ures  as  his  gift,  and  Tom  Brown  had 
bought  a  serviceable  clasp-knife  at 
Droiiington,  that  being  the  instrument 
he  had  personally  found  of  most  use  in 
life  ;  and  his  son  had  often  occasion 
to  rejoice,  on  many  a  toilsome  march, 
and  at  many  a  night  bivouac,  that 
it  had  not  been  forgotten.  He  said 
afterwards  that  this  clasp  knife  was 
the  best  friend  he  had  during  the 
campaign  which  followed,  and  it  now 
hangs  up  in  his  library,  a  well-worn 
relic  of  the  wars. 

They  dined  together  at  one  o’clock, 
father,  mother,  and  son,  Mr.  Mowledy 
being  discreetly  absent,  too  fine  a 
gentleman  to  intrude  his  presence 
where  it  could  only  be  a  source  of 
embarrassment.  Tom  Brown  took 
almost  a  solemn  leave  of  his  son,  bid¬ 
ding  him  be  an  honest  man,  let  what 
would  come  of  it,  and,  as  he  had 
turned  to  soldiering,  to  set  about  it 
with  a  will.  Then  he  drew  out  his 
.big  silver  watch,  as  large  as  a  turnip, 
and  thrust  it  awkwardly  into  his  son’s 
hand. 

“  She  had  better  go  wi’  yow  lad,” 
said  the  rough  fellow.  “  T  wunt 
much  matter  to  Oi  wat’s  o’clock  till 
you  be  back  wi’  us  agin.” 

I  His  wife  gave  him  a  sounding  kiss 
in  exchange  for  his  watch,  and 
called  him  her  “  old  man  ”  with  rus¬ 
tic  fondness,  after  which  they  all 
took  a  deep  draught  of  beer  from  the 
same  pot  in  silence,  Mrs.  Brown  join¬ 
ing  for  the  first  time  in  the  family  po¬ 
tations. 

“  T’  yale  be  sweeter,  Madge,  since 
thee  hast  putt  thy  beak  into  ’t, 
wench,”  said  her  husband,  and,  light¬ 
ing  his  pipe,  he  sat  behind  it,  blink- 
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ing  like  an  owl,  watching  wife  and  first-born  with  a  tender¬ 
ness  perhaps  none  the  less  deep  and  eloquent  for  being  in¬ 
articulate.  They  sat  at  a  little  distance  from  him  near  the  | 
window,  while  he  smoked  by  the  Are.  The  mother  and 
son  were  wonderfully  alike;  and  to-day,  looking  as  she 
did  so  young  and  spirited  and  handsome,  they  might  have 
been  taken  for  brotner  and  sister. 

(To  bo  eontiooed. 


ARLOTTO.  , 

Mainardi  Arlotto,  better  known  under  the  name  of  j 
Arlotto  the  Parson,  was  born  of  a  poor  family  at  Florence  I 
in  1895.  He  was  born  on  a  day  which  the  Italians  call  I 
Berlingaccio,  which  is  the  Thursday  before  the  day  of  the  | 
Carnival,  and  is  called  by  the  Siennese  II  giovedi  grasso, 
and  La  giobbia  grasM  by  the  people  of  Lombardy.  On 
this  day  they  ate,  drank,  and  were  merry,  the  word  ber¬ 
lingaccio  having  reference  to  a  tongue  loosened  by  pota- 
tions.  The  day  of  his  birth  seems  a  prelude  to  the  festive  | 
nature  of  the  man.  His  name  also  looks  in  the  same  direc-  I 
tion,  signifying  one  too  much  given  to  revelry  so-called, 
and  upon  this  name  the  first  anecdote  among  his  Facetiae  I 
is  founded.  On  an  occasion  the  Archbishop  of  Florence,  | 
the  blessed  Antonino  of  venerable  memory,  asked  Arlotto 
whether  that  was  his  real  name.  On  receiving  a  reply  in 
the  affirmative,  he  appeared  much  astonished,  and  said  he 
had  supposed  that  it  names  might  be  bought,  every  one 
would  go  to  some  expense  for  a  good  one,  seeing  that  it  is 
like  the  apothecary’s  ointment,  and  yet  here  was  a  man 
whose  father  went  out  of  his  way  to  find  a  bad  one.  “  Sir,” 
said  Arlotto,  “  be  not  astonished.  My  father  did  worse 
things  than  this.”  “  What  were  they  ?  ”  said  the  Arch-  , 
bishop.  “  Why,”  replied  Arlotto,  “  instead  of  lending  at  I 
usury,  he  borrowed.”  “  Are  you  not  aware,”  said  the 
Archbishop,  “  that  lending  at  usury  would  have  led  him  to 
hell  ’/  ”  “  But  borrowing,”  said  Arlotto,  “  led  him  to 

prison,  and  there  he  died.”  Arlotto,  after  a  preliminary 
course  of  grammar  and  arithmetic,  was  brought  up  to  the 
trade  of  a  woolstapler,  at  that  time  a  favorite  occupation 
of  the  Florentine  burghers.  Becoming  weary  of  this  before  I 
he  had  seen  thirty  summers,  he  caused  himself  to  be  j 
anointed  priest,  for  which  profession  his  little  education 
was  then  deemed  sufficient,  and  obtained  the  charge  of  the  * 
parish  church  of  S.  Cresa,  at  Macinoli,  in  the  diocese  of  I 
the  fair  Fiesole  —  a  church  to  which  he  was  married  for 
some  sixtv  years. 

His  jovial  disposition  and  keen  intelligence  soon  acquired 
for  him  celebrity.  He  became  the  cynosure  of  neighboring  | 
eyes,  but  was  not  satisfied  with  this —  and  when  is  man’s  { 
heart  satisfied?  “It  is,”  says  an  old  Arabic  proverb,  i 
“  scarcely  sufficient  for  a  kite's  dinner,  but  all  the  king-  | 
doms  of  the  world,  and  the  glory  of  them,  are  not  sufficient 
for  it.”  He  longed  for  the  admiration  of  other  abler  eyes.  | 
And  so  he  determined  to  travel,  to  “  see  the  world,’’  in 
popular  parlance  ;  and  the  reader,  by  reflecting  that  the 
ecclesiastids  of  that  period  held,  at  the  same  time,  three  or 
four  or  more  churches,  so  that  they  were  not  obliged  to 
residence,  will  not  wonder  that  the  little  church  of  Macinoli 
did  not  prevent  Arlotto  making  long  and  repeated 
voyages;  as,  for  instance,  sometimes  into  Flanders.  He 
accordingly  obtained  a  situation  as  chaplain  of  one  of  the 
Florentine  galleys,  which  conveyed  him  to  our  metropolis, 
and  ailerwa^B  to  Naples,  where  that  famous  bon  mol  of  his 
relating  to  the  unwise  confidence  of  Alfonso  was  born.  As 
some  of  the  readers  of  this  article  may  never  have  heard 
of  it,  it  is  here  shortly  related. 

Alfonso  had  given  a  German  a  large  sum  of  gold  to  buy 
for  him  horses  in  Germany.  Arlotto  told  him  he  should 
put  his  name  down  in  his  “  Book  of  Fools  ”  for  his  cred¬ 
ulous  simplicity.  His  Majesty,  so  far  from  being  displeased 
with  the  parson’s  impertinence,  laughed,  and  said,  “  How 
if  the  German  returns  with  the  horses ?  ”  “In  that  case,” 
said  Arlotto,  “  I  should  erase  your  name  and  insert  his  in 
its  place.”  This  sample  of  ecclesiastical  morality  will  be 
followed  by  others  equally  eccentric. 


On  one  of  his  voyages  to  Flanders  he  was  charged  with 
several  commissions  by  numerous  friends.  These  he 
received  in  the  form  of  memoranda  with  a  smiling  coun¬ 
tenance,  and  departed.  Some  of  these  memoranda  con¬ 
tained  money  wrapped  in  them,  others  held  nothing  but 
writing.  What  Arlotto  then  did  is  to  be  considered  by 
those  who  are  troubled  with  the  commissions  of  their 
friends  in  the  country.  One  windy  day,  opening  his  trunk, 
he  took  out  these  memoranda  and  placed  them  all  on  the 
side  of  the  vessel.  Like  the  Sibyl’s  leaves  immediately 
were  scattered  those  which  contained  no  money,  while  the 
rest  remaining  were  executed  when  he  arrived  at  Flanders. 

In  this  very  voyage,  the  captain,  a  penurious  fellow,  had 
some  delicate  cream-cheeses,  which  he  reserved  for  his  owu 
eating,  giving  his  passengers,  however,  the  satisfaction  oi 
looking  on  at  his  repast.  Arlotto  conceived  a  desire  for 
them,  found  out  where  they  were,  and  undermining  a 
couple  of  them,  filled  a  tolerably  large  fiask,  which  he  made 
pretence  to  drink  alter  dinner.  In  the  meantime  the 
steward  told  the  captain  some  one  had  cheated  him  out  of 
a  portion  of  his  cheeses.  The  chests  of  the  passengers 
were  searched,  but  nothing  found.  The  captain  was  in 
despair,  when,  one  day,  Arlotto,  under  promise  of  forgive¬ 
ness,  told  him  his  little  invention. 

A  certain  priest,  a  friend  of  Arlotto,  was  troubled  with 
a  desire  for  making  money  by  merchandise,  and  had  in¬ 
vested  in  elastic  balls  to  such  an  extent  that  he  filled  forty 
large  chests  with  them,  and  spent  all  his  living.  Having 
achieved  this  outlay,  he  communicated  his  intentions  to 
Arlotto.  Arlotto,  seeing  the  time  for  advice  was  gone  b} , 
and  not  wishing  to  discourage  him,  said  simply,  “  When 
you  return,  remind  me  to  tell  you  of  the  adventure  of  the 
cats.” 

The  priest  departed,  and  having  sold  as  many  elastic 
balls  as  he  could  in  foreign  parts,  still  found  a  large  surplus 
remaining.  The  shops  were  supplied  by  him  for  several 
years,  and  these  elastic  goods  became  odious  in  his  sight. 
He  returned  heartily  sick  of  his  mercantile  speculation, 
and  resolving  no  more  to  make  broth  in  a  bread-basket,  — 
as  the  Italians  say  (whose  bread-baskets  are  made  of 
wicker)  of  one  not  minding  his  own  business,  —  asked 
Arlotto  for  “the  adventure  of  the  cats.”  Then  follows 
substantially  the  story  of  Mr.  Richard  Whittington,  thrice 
Lord  Mayor  of  London. 

But  the  ragged  Dick,  after  a  recital  of  whose  Gesta  we 
yearned  in  our  youthful  years,  is  here  a  rich  and  respect¬ 
able  Genoese  merchant.  The  story  is  greatly  diversified 
by  the  relation  that  a  short  rod  is  laid  with  every  fork  and 
spoon  for  each  guest  to  drive  away  the  mice.  The  end  of 
the  tale  is,  that  another  merchant,  stimulated  by  the 
generosity  of  the  King  to  his  predecessor,  brought  him 
over  a  sumptuous  present  of  gold-brocade  and  ornaments, 
in  value  about  ten  thousand  crowns,  and  was  rewarded  by 
bis  Majesty,  after  a  long  deliberation  with  his  councillors 
as  to  a  fit  return,  with  a  couple  of  cats.  It  is  difficult  to 
trace  the  thread  of  thought  which  in  the  mind  of  Arlotto 
connected  this  tale  of  the  cats  with  that  gainless  venture 
in  elastic  goods. 

Between  a  certain  Canon  Picchini  and  the  subject  of 
our  article  was  a  kind  of  predatorial  feud.  At  times 
Arlotto  made  incursions  on  the  chattels  of  Picchini,  and 
vice  versa.  One  day,  Arlotto  going  to  Picchini’s  house 
when  Picchini  wasn’t  at  home,  stole  a  quantity  of  iron 
tools  and  linen  raiment,  which  be  hid  carefully  under  his 
long  cloak  and  carried  awi^.  Unfortunately  he  met  the 
owner  on  his  way  home.  He  immediately  accosted  him 
familiarly,  took  his  arm  with  his  disengaged  hand,  and 
spoke  as  follows :  “  It  seems  to  me  now  time,  O  Picchini, 
for  us  to  amend  our  lives  of  our  past  errors.  We  are  both 
old,  and  cannot  be  far  distant  from  the  grave  ;  and  you 
know  we  have  done  those  things  which  we  ought  not  to 
have  done.  We  have  both  of  us  borrowed  from  one 
another,  without  any  intention  of  repayment,  various 
articles,  as  bread,  onions,  meat,  cheese,  and  many  others, 
sometimes  for  mere  diversion,  but  more  often  for  dinner. 
Now  there  is  a  commandment  touching  stealing,  as  we 
both  well  know,  and  I  for  one  intend  to  reform.  Although 
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I  have  been  more  in  this  matter  sinned  against  than  sin¬ 
ning,  I  propose  we  should  solemnly  pardon  one  another 
now,  and  abstain  from  such  enormities  for  the  future. 
What,  however,  each  has  at  present  taken  from  the  other, 
that  let  him  retain,  and  he  who  is  the  worst  off,  on  his  own 
head  be  it.” 

Picchini,  who  had  been  on  a  similar  mission  to  that  of 
Ariotto,  but  had  only  succeeded  in  abstracting  from  that 
gentleman’s  abode  a  small  sausage,  said  he  was  well  con¬ 
tent,  imagining  the  advantage  to  be  on  his  side.  Then, 
standing  in  the  street,  they  solemnly  pardoned  one 
another,  and,  after  having  kissed  each  of  them  the  other’s 
mouth,  in  sign  of  full  satisfaction  and  peace,  and  plenary 
discharge  of  all  past  claims,  Ariotto  produced  the  few 
trifles  he  had  till  now  concealed  under  his  cloak,  and 
claimed  for  them  the  benefit  of  the  just  completed  treaty. 

A  tragic  circumstance  happened  to  Ariotto,  however, 
pcena  pede  claudo,  at  his  friend’s  death.  He  was  accused 
of  having  abstracted  from  his  purse  150  crowns.  The 
accusation  was  unjust.  It  is  true  that  Ariotto  had  made 
inquisition  into  ricchini’s  pockets,  but  had  discovered 
therein  nothing  but  a  couple  of  florins,  and  was  himself 
almost  dead  with  vexation  at  having  restored  this  booty 
as  too  trifling,  with,  by  mistake,  an  additional  florin  of 
his  own.  It  was  a  custom  after  this  to  say  that,  whereas 
at  the  death  of  a  priest  one  usually  received  something,  it 
cost  Ariotto,  on  the  contrary,  an  expenditure. 

One  day  Ariotto  was  invited  by  another  ecclesiastical 
friend  to  compose  and  preach  the  annual  panegyric  of  a 
tutelar  saint,  concerning  whom  that  friend  himself  had 
discoursed  largely  in  the  preceding  year,  enumerating  his 
miracles,  the  particulars  of  his  life,  and  other  interesting 
circumstances  connected  with  him. 

Ariotto  agreeing,  his  friend  told  him  his  panegyric  must 
be  short,  as  the  hour  of  the  service  was  late,  and  the 
Florentines,  noted  for  their  impatience  of  long  discourses, 
had  made  that  a  subject  of  particular  request.  Ariotto 
accordingly,  after  the  Elevation  of  the  Mass,  ascended  the 
pulpit,  and  prefacing  his  remarks  with  what  his  friend  had 
told  him  concerning  their  want  of  patience,  their  particular 
demand  of  conciseness,  and  his  own  desire  to  sacrifice  him¬ 
self  for  the  good  of  others,  went  on  to  say  that,  inasmuch 
as  the  congregation  had  heard  only  the  year  before,  the 
whole  life  and  actions  of  the  saint  concerned,  elaborately 
set  forth  by  his  holy  brother  in  a  learned  discourse,  with 
his  passion,  miracles,  and  martyrdom,  and  since  then 
nothing  of  importance  had  occurred  to  add  to  his  biography, 
and  seeing  the  hour  was  late  and  the  congregation  in  great 
haste  to  be  gone,  being  wearied  out  with  the  necessary 
length  of  the  Mass,  there  was  not  the  slightest  necessity 
to  repeat  to  them  what  they  had  heard  already  a  year  ago, 
inasmuch  as  those  who  were  not  present  at  that  time,  and 
had  not  heard  the  discourse,  mignt  inquire  as  to  its  sub¬ 
stance  from  those  who  were ;  and  so  having  given  the 
congregation  his  benediction,  departed. 

^me  young  men,  less  solicitous  about  their  souls  than 
their  sweethearts,  one  day  asked  him,  as  he  was  about  to 
perform  Divide  service,  to  give  them  a  Hunting  Mass,  that 
H,  one  got  through  as  quickly  as  possible;  but  Ariotto  in¬ 
stead  of  complying,  made  them  wait  some  time  before  he 
commenced,  excusing  himself  by  saying,  as  he  turned  over 
the  leaves  of  the  Missal,  as  if  in  search  of  something, 
“that  he  could  not  yet  find  the  Hunting  Mass.”  Our 
readers  should  understand  that,  before  the  reform  of  the 
Missal  and  rites  and  ceremonies  therein  contained,  there 
was  a  certain  Missa  Venatoria,  or  Secca  (Hunting  or  Dry 
Mass),  which  was  wont  to  be  said  to  B]K>rt8men,  who  are 
generally  in  haste  to  be  off.  So  Masses  read  at  full  speed 
came  to  be  called  Hunting  Masses. 

On  another  occasion,  a  friend  of  the  same  onler  as 
Ariotto,  wanted  him  to  accompany  him  on  hoard  a  galley. 
Ariotto  made  many  excuse.s  for  not  going,  but  at  last, 
seeing  his  friend  resolved,  told  him  the  following  tale: 
Once  upon  a  time,  a  large  section  of  the  people  of  thrushes, 
who  had  been  brought  up  in  the  Romagna,  conceived  a 
desire  of  going  abroml  to  seek  its  fortune ;  and  at  the  time 
when  the  figs  and  grapes  were  ripe,  set  forth  on  a  journey. 


Their  first  halting-place  was  the  Alps.  The  peasants  who 
dwelt  among  those  mountains  spread  nets  and  captured 
many.  The  rest  journeyed  onward  to  Mugello,  where  they 
found  excellent  pasturage ;  but,  nevertheless,  again  many 
were  captured.  Then  they  passed  into  the  plain  of 
Florence,  and  found  figs  and  grapes,  soft  and  sunny  to 
perfection;  but  very  many  again  were  captured.  Then 
the  survivors  flew  to  Valdipesa,  where  they  lodged  com¬ 
fortably  in  a  land  full  of  all  kinds  of  fruit,  and  closely- 
woven  woods.  Here,  after  deliberation,  they  resolved  to 
rest,  but  in  a  day  or  two  almost  all  were  taken  by  nets, 
brick-traps,  fowling-lanterns,  and  bird-lime,  and  other 
devices,  in  such  sort  that  the  remainder  took  a  speedy 
departure  over  the  mountains,  and  to  each  one  of  them 
every  hour  that  intervened  between  his  exit  from  Valdipesa 
and  his  return  to  the  Romagna  appeared  at  least  a  thou¬ 
sand  years.  Now  those  who  had  remained  behind,  seeing 
those  who  returned  fat  and  in  excellent  condition,  con¬ 
gratulated  them,  and  bewailed  their  own  ineptitude,  who 
had  stayed  in  their  fatherland  to  feed  themselves  with  a 
few  acorns,  or  die  of  famine.  But  those  few  experienced 
birds  replied,  “  Ye  fools  and  birds  of  weak  understanding, 
see  ye  not  how  few  of  us  are  come  back  V  Not  one  out  of  a 
thousand  has  returned  of  those  who  went ;  and  if  ye  knew 
the  dangers,  the  misfortune,  the  stonings,  the  stick-blows, 
and  the  surprises  we  have  suffered,  ye  would  rather  pity 
us  with  tears  and  lamentations  than  desire  to  travel  abroad 
as  we  have  travelled.  Nevertheless,  if  ye  will  go,  and  have 
the  fortune  to  return,  we  know  well  ye  will  make  a  vow  to 
do  the  like  never  more.”  And, upon  this  Ariotto  added, 
applying  to  the  moral,  “  So  I  say  to  you,  in  this  business 
of  going  to  the  galleys,  don’t  go,  if  you  will  take  my  advice, 
for  many  there  are  who  go  thither  for  wool  and  come  back 
shorn  ;  and  beware  of  taking  me  as  an  example  to  the 
contrary,  for  if  you  knew  the  inconvertiences  I  have 
suffered,  you  would  pity  me,  and  be  cured  of  a  desire  to 
go  on  board  a  galley  forever.” 

One  day,  after  Ariotto  had  returned  from  a  voyage  in 
one  of  these  galleys  to  his  parish  church,  he  finds  that, 
owing  to  his  prolonged  absence,  the  mice  have  gnawed 
their  way  through  a  couple  of  cupboards  and  a  chest  of 
drawers,  partially  devoured  a  counterpane,  and  done  vast 
damage  to  a  (quantity  of  his  linen  and  woollen  vestments. 
Upon  discovering  this,  Ariotto  sets  up  a  wail  like  the 
chorus  in  a  Greek  tragedy,  and  taking  a  remarkable  reso¬ 
lution,  thus  apostrophizes  the  robbers :  “  1  shall  never  be 
satisfied  until  some  one  of  your  cursed  tribe  be  changed 
in  nature  and  transformed  into  a  cat.”  To  effect  this 
determination,  he  catches  by  traps  a  number  of  mice,  and 
places  them  in  a  box,  where  he  feeds  them  on  the  diet  of 
the  chameleon,  and  of  Love  as  he  is  poetically  conceived. 
From  time  to  time  he  goes  to  look  how  these  are  getting 
on,  and  discovers  at  the  end  of  a  month  that  a  considera¬ 
ble  quantity  have  been  eaten  by  their  survivors.  These 
survivors,  too,  gradually  diminish,  until  in  about  a  fort¬ 
night  one  only  remains  —  a  monster,  horrid  and  deformed, 
the  moving  grave  of  his  many  brothers.  Him  the  parson 
takes,  and  binding  a  little  bell  about  his  neck,  suffers  him 
to  roam  at  large  through  the  house  after  his  own  sweet 
will.  This  mouse  then,  raice-fed  for  many  -weeks,  went 
out  hunting  his  accustomed  prey,  after  the  fashion  of  a 
cat,  and  so  continued  to  do  till  his  death,  which  did  not 
happen  till  three  years  afterwards,  and  in  all  this  time  not 
a  single  mouse  was  anywhere  to  be  seen  or  heard  in  the 
whole  house,  except  the  bell  mouse,  and  the  parson 
mourned  for  him  when  he  died  as  a  mother  mourns  for  her 
child. 

Some  of  Arlotto’s  observations  have  the  terse  senten¬ 
tiousness  of  ancient  aphorisms.  A  vicious  and  ignorant 
canon,  of  good  birth  however,  and  estate,  was  reviling  a 
worthy  parson  of  a  little  village  who  was  unable  to  tell 
the  name  of  his  grandsire,  calling  him  “  beggar,”  “  scum,” 
“  plebeian,”  and  by  other  titles  of  a  like  kind.  Ariotto, 
who  happened  to  pass  by,  thus  reproved  him  :  “  His  family 
and  poverty  alone  disgrace  this  priest ;  but  you.  Sir  Canon, 
disgrace  your  family  and  your  wealth.” 

Hearing  a  young  man  richly  habited  making  use  of  im- 
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proper  and  obscene  expressions,  he  said,  “  Either  wear 
clothes  like  your  words,  or  use  words  like  your  clothes/’ 
Once  another  parson  came  to  him  saying,  “  I  have  a 
great  secret  to  trust  to  you,  but  you  must  first  promise  me 
not  to  mention  it  to  any  one.”  Arlotto  replied,  “  How  can 
you  suppose  me  able  to  keep  a  secret  which  you  are  unable 
to  keep  yourself  V  ” 

On  one  occasion,  having  gone  to  a  church  of  “  Indul¬ 
gences  ”  or  “  Perdono,”  which  was  situate  at  Casentino, 
called  the  Perdono  of  Holy  Places,  in  order  to  reach 
I’Eremo  in  the  next  ensuing  Holy  Week,  he  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  certain  Piero,  whose  name  or  dccupation  was 
that  of  a  broker,  tensale. 

The  evening  before  starting,  this  sensale  had  eaten  an 
indiscreetly  large  quantity  ot  carrots  or  sharp-snouted 
rays  —  the  latter  a  kind  of  fish  having  a  tail,  say  the 
Academicians  of  Bran,  like  a  carrot  —  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  which,  in  the  Italian  of  over  four  centuries  ago. 
These  fishes  or  carrots,  therefore  —  it  does  not  matter 
which  —  say  carrots  —  were  from  that  time  forward  his 
detestation.  When  Arlotto  had  ascertained  this  peculiarity 
on  the  part  of  his  friend,  it  is  impossible  to  describe  his 
delight. 

They  lodged  the  first  night  of  their  journey  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  host,  to  whom  Arlotto  made  none  other  request  of 
any  kind  whatever,  save  only  that  he  should  provide  a 
large  basin  of  boiled  carrots  for  their  supper.  Where¬ 
fore  the  host,  when  the  hour  came  and  the  guests  were 
seated  at  table,  said  “  You  know,  Sir  Priest,  that  this 
evening  is  a  fast,  and  that  it  is  fit  to  do  penance;  therefore 
hope  for  nothing  else  than  these  boiled  carrots  which  I 
have  brought  l)etbre  you,  boiling  them  that  they  might  be 
so  much  the  more  tender.”  After  supper  they  went  to  bed, 
and  t  e  next  morning  breakfasted  at  a  place  called  Bor- 
selli,  in  which  Arlotto  took  good  care  to  tell  the  innkeeper 
not  to  let  them  have  anything  but  carrots. 

The  satisfaction  of  Sensale  may  be  more  easily  imagined 
than  described.  Arlotto,  of  course,  partook  sparin^y  of 
these  vegetables,  and  had  his  own  private  refection  after¬ 
wards.  On  arriving  at  Borgo,  the  same  fare  awaited  them. 
At  I’Eremo  again  carrots.  Then  at  a  monastery  in  Vernia, 
in  which  the  good  friars  unfortunately  had,  on  the  day  of 
their  arrival,  nothing  else  in  their  refectory.  For  an  old 
law  was  imposed  on  them  by  their  founder  to  eat  on  a 
certain  day  of  the  month  vegetables  only,  and  on  this  day 
of  the  month  Arlotto  came.  Then  the  patience  of  that 
long-suffering  Sensale  was  finally  exhausted,  and  as  soon 
as  he  saw  that  familiar  but  detested  food,  he  began  to  cry 
out  with  a  loud  voice  words  which,  one  would  have 
imagined  a  priori,  reverence  for  his  company  and  Arlotto 
might  have  restrained.  In  fact,  he  blasphemed  terribly, 
and  expressed  a  fear  that  he  should  become  possessed  by 
carrots;  much  to  the  surprise  of  the  good  friars,  who, 
witnessing  such  wild  indignation,  proiluced  by  what  ap¬ 
peared  to  them  a  very  common  and  trifling  occurrence, 
immediately  concluded  that  the  poor  man  was  mad. 

Arlotto,  owing  to  his  easy  disposition,  was  always  more 
or  less  preyed  upon  by  a  legion  of  parasites.  His  indolent 
and  careless  extravagance  led  him  on  one  occasion,  when 
a  companion  had  tapped  a  barrel  of  his  best  wine,  and  the 
ruby  liquor  was  flowing  over  all  the  floor,  to  play  at  lieggar- 
mv-neiglibor,  the  beggar  to  rise  and  recork  the  barrel ; 
which,  indeed,  by  the  time  the  game  was  finished,  was  a 
work  of  supererogation. 

At  another  time  he  was  winnowed  by  a  dozen  huntsmen, 
who  came  with  four  borse^  sixteen  hounds,  and  five  spar- 
rowhawks,  remaining  with  him  so  many  days  as  they  had 
birds,  and  then  departing,  left  him  in  charge  of  the  dogs 
till  their  return.  Arlotto,  with  his  usual  recklessness, 
promised  to  take  great  care  of  these  animalii,  but  reflecting 
after  upon  his  indiscretion  in  having  entertained  for  five 
days  thirty-seven  famished  mouths,  and  seeing,  besides, 
that  out  of  sixty  brace  of  partridges,  a  bird  of  which  he 
was  particularly  fond,  there  remained  to  him  but  a  solitary 
pair,  he  went  every  day  and  showed  food  to  the  dogs,  and 
when  they  drew  near  to  devour  it,  drove  them  off  with 
blows. 


[January  3, 

This  he  did  two  or  three  times  a  day  for  the  space  of 
three  days,  till  the  hunters’  return.  These,  finding  their 
dogs  in  but  poor  condition,  asked  Arlotto  the  reason,  who 
replied,  “  They  are  unwilling  to  eat,”  and  immediately 
taking  a  piece  of  meat  in  his  hand,  and  holding  it  forth  to 
a  hound  who  then  happened  to  be  near,  that  animal  fled 
howling  and  took  refuge  in  an  out-house.  In  this  manner, 
then,  he  repaid  the  hunters. 

Desiring  once  to  avoid  the  inquisition  of  the  custom¬ 
house  officers  at  Ostende,  he  stained  his  face  with  saffron, 
and  rolling  himself  in  a  corner  of  the  vessel,  in  a  rug, 
began  to  groan  horribly.  The  officers  inquired  what  ailed 
him.  He  said.  “  Alas,  I  have  a  livid  plague-spot  on  my 
left  thigh,  which  pains  me  mightily,  and  I  fear  I  shall  die.” 

It  became  a  question,  then,  which  of  the  officers  should 
first  quit  the  ship,  for  they  verily  believed  Arlotto  in¬ 
fected  ;  who  thus  saved  a  quantity  of  linen  and  pewter 
plates,  for  which  he  had  not  paid  duty. 

Being  asked  to  deliver  a  funeral  address  on  a  notoriously 
bad  liver,  he  began  by  excusing  himself  for  his  want  of 
capacity,  and  his  ignorance  where  to  begin  in  his  pane¬ 
gyric  of  a  man  who  had  left  so  great  a  fame  behind  him : 

“  that  there  were,  however,  four  illustrious  beasts,  invested 
with  fair  but  diverse  properties  :  the  first  was  good  alive, 
but  not  dead  —  to  wit,  the  ass  ;  the  second  was  good  dead, 
but  not  alive  —  to  wit,  the  gelded  hog ;  the  third  was  good 
both  alive  and  dead  —  to  wit,  the  ox;  and  the  last,”  he 
continued,  “is  the  wolf  {lupo),  which  neither  alive  nor 
dead  is  gemd.  Wolf  (^Lupo)  is  the  name,  you  know,  of  this 
dead  gentleman.  Had  I  not  reason,  then,  to  say  1  know 
not  where  to  begin  in  my  panegyric  ?  Let  his  praise, 
therefore,  be  my  brevity ;  ”  and  with  that  he  dismissed  the 
congregation. 

Once  some  friends  came  to  dine  with  him,  and  having 
entered  his  house,  shut  him  out  and  ate  their  dinners  and 
his  own.  Arlotto  hastened  to  a  church  where  they  were 
accustomed  to  perform  their  religious  exercises,  and  when 
he  had  made  them  enter  it  under  pretext  of  saying  a 
psalm,  embroidered  their  robes  with  a  benediction  of 
sprinkling  from  a  font  which  he  had  previously  filled  with 
oil. 

Such  was  the  nature  of  the  reprisals  of  this  ecclesiastic. 
One  night,  coming,  cold,  wet,  and  wearied,  to  an  inn,  he 
found  the  fire  hidden  by  a  heap  of  countrymen,  who  were 
playing  and  drinking  in  its  welcome  warmth.  Notwith¬ 
standing  repeated  solicitation  and  his  necessities,  the  poor 
old  man  was  unable  to  see,  much  less  to  feel,  the  fire. 
Suddenly  therefore,  shaking  an  empty  purse,  he  assumed 
the  attitude  of  one  deep  in  thought.  Then  the  host  and 
the  rest  asked  him  what  ailed  him  ?  But  Arlotto  replied, 
“  To  tell  you  the  truth  ”  —  this  he  said  telling  a  lie  —  “I 
have  just  discovered  that  I  have  lost  fifty  florins  on  my 
way  hither.  But  I  have  a  good  hope  of  finding  them  again, 
for  they  were  all  safe  in  a  purse  attached  to  my  saddle, 
when  I  last  mounted,  having  dismounted  for  a  certain  pur¬ 
pose,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  particularize,  about  naif 
a  mile  from  this  hostel.  As  the  weather  is  so  bad,  I  don’t 
suppose  any  one  has  passed  on  the  road  since  myself.  But 
please  call  me  early  to-morrow,  that  I  may  set  out  with  the 
first  light  to  find  them.  Scarcely  had  he  finished  speaking 
before  the  countrymen  began  to  go  out  one  by  one  softly 
and  in  silence,  till  Arlotto  was  left  alone.  A  low  murmur 
was  heard  outside  occasionally  in  the  pauses  of  the  wind 
and  rain,  and  Arlotto,  looking  through  the  window,  saw 
lanterns  and  torches,  flitting  like  mad  fires  hither  and 
thither  in  search  of  his  lost  treasure.  Thereupon  he  went 
to  the  fire  and  warmed  and  dried  himself  very  much  at 
his  ease,  moralizing  on  the  love  of  money  in  mankind. 

On  another  occasion  a  certain  Captain  had  sent  to  an 
ecclesiastical  friend  who  lived  next  door  to  Arlotto,  a  dish 
of  sweetbread.  The  porter  left  the  delicacy  by  mistake  with 
Arlotto,  with  this  message :  “  My  master  wishes  you  to  have 
this  meat  ready  cooked  ;  he  will  dine  with  you,  bringing  a 
friend  with  him,  at  noon.”  .\rIotto  saw  the  mistake,  and 
replied :  “  Tell  your  master  all  is  well.”  He  immediately 
prepared  the  repast,  and  ate  it  with  a  circle  of  select  friends 
Mfore  the  Captain  came.  But  the  Captain  and  his  friend 
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went  to  the  house  of  that  other  priest,  both  very  hungry.  ' 
They  deemed  it  beneath  them  to  manifest  any  impatience,  i 
but  at  last  the  priest  wondering  at  the  length  of  their  stay,  ! 
and  they  in  their  turn  at  the  dilatory  preparations  for  | 
dinner  on  the  part  of  the  priest,  the  Captain  asked.  “  Well,  : 
are  we  ready?”  The  Priest :  “To  do  what ?.”  The  Cap-  | 
tain :  “  To  eat  the  sweetbread."  The  Priest :  “  What  I 
sweetbread  ?  ”  '  The  Captain  :  “  That  I  sent  youVhis  | 
morning,  bidding  you  wait  for  me  to  dinner.”  The  Priest :  j 
“  No  sweetbread  came,  and  I  have  already  made  my  meal  I 
of  a  little  mutton.”  The  Captain,  investisating  the  matter  | 
more  fully,  found  that  Arlotto  had  secured  the  sweetbread.  1 
Upon  this  he  made  complaint  to  the  Archbishop,  who  i 
severely  rebuked  Arlotto,  who  said,  “  Monsignore,  1  am  ; 
the  party  to  be  pitied  in  this  matter ;  for,  expecting  the  j 
Captain  and  his  friend,  I  provided  every  kind  of  fish,  flesh,  | 
and  fowl,  and  after  waiting  for  my  guests  in  vain  till  noon,  ' 
was  obliged  to  go  out  into  the  highways  and  compel  people  j 
to  come  in,  in  order  that  the  collation  might  not  become  I 
meeky.” 

Wherefore  the  Archbishop  dismissed  the  complainant, 
but  soon  after,  Arlotto,  who  was  unable  at  times  to  con¬ 
trol  himself,  called  an  adipose  antagonist,  with  whom  he 
had  had  words,  “  a  pudding,”  and  for  this  was  again  haled 
before  Monsignore.  “Once,”  then  said  Arlotto,  “ have  I 
appeared  in  this  sacred  assembly  on  account  of  a  sweet¬ 
bread,  and  a  second  time  on  account  of  a  pudding ;  the 
Lord  knows  for  what  reason  I  may  appear  here  on  a  third 
occasion.”  “  Do  me  the  favor,”  said  the  Archbishop,  i 
amidst  the  laughter  of  the  synod,  “  not  to  return  at  all,  ; 
even  though  I  myself  should  summon  you.” 

He  divided  one  of  his  sermons  into  three  heads.  “  The 
first  head,”  he  said,  “  I  clearly  understand  myself,  but  it 
will  not  be  plain  to  you.  The  second  you  will  understand, 
but  it  will  not  be  plain  to  me.  The  third  neither  of  us 
will  understand.” 

His  first  head  treated  of  the  merit  of  charity,  and  he 
introduced  into  this  portion  of  his  sermon  a  clause  con¬ 
cerning  the  urgent  need  he  had  himself  of  a  new  cloak. 
His  second,  of  a  certain  mercantile  manceuvre,  then  known 
as  cambi  secchi,  and  which  seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of 
exchange  without  allowance,  much  affected  by  the  people 
he  addressed.  His  third,  of  the  attributes  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  of  which  that  day  was  the  festival.  Carlo  Dati 
mentions  this  sermon  in  his  Cicalate  on  the  bean  symbol  of 
Pythagoras,  which  he  said  was  the  twin  sister  of  the  third 
part  of  Arlotto’s  discourse,  which  was  neither  understood 
by  the  preacher  nor  his  Hock.  Many  more  of  the  jests  of 
Arlotto  might  be  narrated,  but  “oAJ.'  jam  satLi,’  the 
reader  will  exclaim,  to  whom  this  specimen  may  suffice. 
He  made  the  best  of  his  time,  and  time  in  return  made 
the  best  of  him,  preserving  him  in  this  life  for  over  eighty  | 
years. 

Endowed  with  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  hilarity  by  I 
the  god  Momus,  who  smiled  upon  his  birth,  not  unmixed  | 
with  a  large  share  of  common  sense  bestowed  on  him  by 
Mercury,  causing  him  never,  except  in  a  few  cases  like 
those  already  given,  to  neglect  his  own  interests,  he  was 
loved  and  admired  by  all  who  knew  him,  and  died  after 
accumulating  what  was  then  considered  a  fair  amount  of 
wealth,  and  a  long  and  happy  life,  in  the  odor  of  sanctity, 
and  in  the  year  of  grace  1483.  This  inscription,  of  his 
own  composition,  remained  as  long  as  the  jealousy  of  time 
allowed  it  on  his  tomb  :  —  i 

THIS  SBPDI.CIIRK  WAS  MADE,  BY  THE  PARSON  ARIX>TTO, 

FOR  HIMSELF, 

AND  FOR  ANT  OTHER  MAN 
WHO  MAT  DESIRE  TO  ENTER  THEREIN. 

A  fellow  of  infinite  jest  and  most  excellent  fancy  : 

“  where  are  his  gibes  now  V  his  songs,  his  flashes  of  merri¬ 
ment,  that  were  wont  to  set  the  table  on  a  roar  ?  ”  Alas  I 
the  greater  number  have  gone  with  him  along  that  dark, 
foul,  fearful,  unpaved  pathway,  by  which  Lesbia’s  darling 
descended  into  Orcus:  that  road  by  which  no  traveller 
returns.  “  Alas,  poor  Yorick  !  ”  | 
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On  a  February  morning,  some  fifty-three  years  ago,  an 
enormous  crowd  bad  collected  round  the  Tuileries,  spread¬ 
ing  over  the  gardens  and  down  the  adjoining  streets,  when 
the  King  of  France  appeared  on  the  balcony  holding  an 
infant  in  his  arms.  Hushing  the  roar  of  voices  with  a 
movement  of  his  hand,  he  uttered  the  following  words : 
“  My  friends,  your  joy  exceeds  mine  a  hundredfold.  A 
child  has  been  born  to  us  all !  This  child  will  one  day  be 
your  father,  and  will  love  you  as  I  love  you. 

The  little  infant  thus  held  up,  after  the  interval  of  fifty- 
three  years,  was  lately  near  seeing  that  prophecy  accom¬ 
plished,  and  has  grown  up  into  the  present  Count  of  Cham- 
bord. 

A  claimant  to  a  throne  has  a  considerable  advantage 
when  a  little  romance  is  connected  with  his  history  ;  and, 
indeed,  most  modern  pretenders  have  not  wanted  this  im¬ 
portant  element.  Charles  Edward,  Louis  XVIII.,  Louis 
Philippe,  Napoleon  III.,  were  all  heroes  of  adventures 
more  thrilling  than  the  modern  sensation  novelist  could 
invent  or  work  up;  and  when  they  took  their  seat  upon 
the  throne,  they  only  rested  after  a  weary  and  exciting 
course  of  peril  and  hairbreadth  escapes.  But  it  was  the 
privilege  of  the  Count  of  Chambord  to  enjoy  this  halo  of 
romance  without  the  risks  and  probation  almost  insepara¬ 
ble  from  romance ;  although  his  coming  into  the  world  was 
shadowed  by  omens,  and  dreams,  and  mysterious  warnings. 
A  cruel  assassination  was  to  be  the  bloody  presage  that 
heralded  his  birth;  while  lurid  images  of  revolution  and 
hurried  flight  from  danger  must  even  now  disturb  the 
recollection  of  the  elderly  claimant  to  the  throne  of  France. 
That  child,  too  —  who  might  reasonably  have  looked  to 
the  throne  within  a  year  or  two  —  was  then  to  lose  it  as 
it  seemed  forever,  and  wait  patiently  for  over  forty  years 
to  go  by  before  the  chance  of  reascending  it  offered.  The 
romance  has  not  yet  concluded;  or  may  one  day  conclude 
•  in  the  old  way,  hurried  flight  in  disguise  —  barricades  and 
firing  in  the  streets. 

The  immediate  heir  to  Louis  XVIII.  was  the  Count  of 
Artois.  The  latter’s  eldest  son,  the  Duke  of  Angoulfime, 
who  had  been  married  for  some  time,  had  no  children ; 
while  the  second  son,  the  Duke  of  Berry,  was  still  un¬ 
married.  It  seemed,  therefore,  that  the  succession  of  the 
family  to  the  throne  was  insecure,  and  that  it  was  in  the 
power  of  a  slight  accident  to  destroy  it  altogether.  In 
this  state  of  things  it  was  determined  without  further  loss 
of  time  to  provide  the  Duke  of  Berry  with  a  wife ;  and  in 
the  year  1816,  M.  de  Blacas  was  dispatched  to  arrange  an 
alliance  with  one  of  the  royal  family  of  Naples. 

The  young  prince  was  gay,  popular,  and  of  engaging 
manners.  He  was  accomplished  —  had  been  a  soldier,  a 
sailor,  an  artist,  and  had  undergone  the  rude  but  whole¬ 
some  training  of  exile.  He  had  much  the  advantage  of 
his  elder  brother,  who  was  serious  and  almost  ascetic  in 
his  habits.  The  princess  selected  was  his  Bourbon  cousin, 
Maria  Caroline  of  Naples,  granddaughter  of  the  resolute 
Lady  Hamilton’s  friend,  and  niece  to  Marie  Amalie,  who 
was  later  Queen  of  the  French.  On  February  8th  the 
young  prince  made  his  proposals  in  the  following  agreea¬ 
ble  letter :  — 

Paris,  February  8,  1816 

Madame  mt  Sister  and  Cousin,  —  1  have  long  desired 
the  King,  your  grandfather,  and  the  prince,  your  father,  to 
demand  that  to  which  1  attach  the  happiness  of  my  life ;  but 
before  obtaining  their  consent,  I  would  fain  solicit  your  royal 
highness  to  deign  to  confide  to  me  the  happiness  of  your  life  in 
uniting  it  with  mine.  I  dare  to  flatter  myself  that,  by  age,  ex¬ 
perience,  and  long  adversity,  I  am  not  quite  unworthy  of  being 
yoiir  husband,  your  friend,  your  guide.  In  quitting  relatives 
worthy  of  your  love,  yon  will  nnd  here  a  family  which  will  remind 
you  of  the  time  of  the  Patriarchs.  What  could  I  tell  you  of  the 
King,  of  my  brother,  of  Monsieur,  and,  above  all,  of  that  angel, 
Madame,  Diichesse  d’Angouleme,  which  you  have  not  yet  heard, 
except  that  their  virtues,  their  goodness,  are  far  above  any 

possible  praises  that  can  be  uttered  concerning  them . 

My  relatives  all,^eagerly  desire  that  your  royal  highness  may 
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fulfil  my  wiahes,  and  consent  to  augment  the  number  of  our 
family.  .  .  .  Deign,  madame,  to  yield  a  favorable  answer 

to  my  prayers,  and  to  hasten  the  moment  which  will  enable  me 
to  lay  at  your  feet  the  testimony  of  the  respectful  and  tender 
sentiments  with  which  I  am,  madame  my  sister  and  cousin,  your 
royal  highness’s  very  affectionate  brother  and  cousin, 

Charles  Ferdinakd. 

No  time  was  lost,  and  on  April  25, 1816,  the  marriage  was 
performed  at  Naples  by  proxy,  after  the  old-fashioned 
style.  A  few  days  later  the  young  princess  embarked  in 
state  after  the  most  festive  manner,  crowds  strewing  flowers 
before  her,  the  Archbishop  blessing,  and  all  the  Italian 
maidens  believing  that  she  was  entering  on  the  happiest 
and  most  enviable  life  conceivable.  At  Marseilles  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  reception  awaited  her.  A  gilded  galley,  rowed 
by  rowers  dressed  in  white  satin,  took  her  to  the  shore 
through  a  forest  of  shipping.  The  streets  were  lined  with 
soldiers.  The  Hotel  de  Ville,  according  to  a  somewhat- 
absurd  custom,  was  declared  to  be  “  neutral  territory  ”  for 
the  occasion  ;  and  its  principal  room  was  divided  into  two 
portions,  representing  France  and  Italy.  When  the  pre¬ 
liminaries  had  been  settled,  the  princess  was  passed  over 
from  Naples  to  France  by  the  French  ambassador.  After 
this  ceremonial,  it  was  assumed  that  she  had  become 
French.  The  journey  was  then  resumed;  and  on  her 
progress  to  Paris  she  was  encouraged  by  ardent  letters 
from  the  bridegroom. 

In  one  of  these  letters,  the  expectant  husband  says  :  — 

.  .  .  I  will  not  write  you  a  long  letter  to  day,  having  much 

to  send  you  that  will  interest  you  more.  I  am  occupied  in  seek¬ 
ing  horses  for  you,  and  I  hope  to  find  some  that  will  suit  you 
We  have  been  to  see  the  corbeille  (wedding  garments)  which  the 
King  gives  you,  and  I  hope  that  you  will  be  content  with  it;  it 
contains,  above  all,  a  ball  dress  that  I  shall  be  enchanted  to  see 
you  wear.  My  father  superintends  the  arrangement  of  your 
library.  My  brother  and  his  wife  (Duchessc  d’Angoulfime) 
deck  your  chamber;  each  one  of  us  finds  a  sweet  pleasure  in 
doing  something  that  may  be  agreeable  to  you !  And  who 
more  desires  this  than  he  already  united  to  you  by  ties  the  most 
sacred  t  I  am  always  afraid  of  my  thirty-eight  years  of  age. 

I  know  that  at  seventeen  I  thought  those  very  old  who  were 
getting  near  to  forty.  I  do  not  flatter  myself  that  I  shall  in¬ 
spire  you  with  love,  but  rather  with  that  tender  sentiment 
stronger  than  friendship,  that  sweet  confidence  which  ought  to 
ensue  from  affection.  I  see  that  1  shall  never  finish  on  this 
point.  .  .  .  Adieu,  still  fifteen  long  days  !  I  kiss  the  hand 
of  iny  wife  as  I  love  her,  Charles  Ferdinand. 

June  12.  1816.  | 

Your  letter  from  Lyons,  which  I  received  from  the  hand  of  j 
the  King,  has  caused  me  a  pleasure  which  1  cannot  express  to  I 
you.  1  am  charmed  to  be  scolded  by  you  about  my  writing ;  | 
you  have  much  reason  to  find  fault  with  it;  but  in  writing  to 
you  my  heart  carries  me  away,  and  you  have  no  idea  of  the 
effort  I  am  obliged  to  make  to  be  legible.  I  experience  also  a 
great  pleasure  to-day  —  1  possess  yonr  portrait.  At  least  that  I 
does  not  do  you  injustice ;  and  even  were  it  a  little  flattering,  i 
one  may  be  extremely  agreeable  without  being  so  pretty  as  j 
that  portrait.  '  : 

They  took  a  fortnight  to  approac-h  Paris,  which  they  did 
in  rather  theatrical  fashion —  the  Duchess  of  Reggio',  who 
was  in  the  carriage,  announcing  to  her  that  they  were  at 
the  Forest  of  Fontainebleau.  In  an  open  space  they  came 
upon  two  tents,  where  the  royal  family  was  waiting  to  ! 
greet  her,  and  a  strict  piece  of  etiquette  was  to  be  observed.  | 
A  carpet  was  stretohed  on  the  grass,  half  of  which  she  was 
to  traverse  and  meet  her  new  relations  in  the  centre ;  when  ; 
this  was  explained  to  her,  she  asked  laughing,  for  she  was  ' 
full  of  spirits,  “  was  the  bit  of  carpet  also  neutral  ground  V  ”  ' 
and  then  rushed  across  the  prescribed  limit  to  cast  herself 
at  the  feet  of  the  King. 

This  was  considered  “  charming,”  a  delightful  piece  of 
irregularity.  The  King  raised  her,  and  presented  her  to  ! 
his  nephew  with  the  gracious  speech  that  it  was  as  a 
daughter  that  she  was  given,  for  he  already  felt  that  he  I 
was  her  father.  This  role  of  ingenue  was  kept  up,  and 
the  Court  was  to  be  enchanted  with  stories  of  her  naicete  \ 
and  childish  escapades  —  how  she  broke  from  the  control  I 


of  stiff  Court  etiquette,  jumped  over  chairs  set  in  a  row, 
and  indulged  in  romps. 

Lady  Clementina  Davies,  who  was  presented  to  her 
about  this  time,  describes  her  as  a  “  child  wife  ”  with  the 
fairest  complexion  and  the  largest  blue  eyes.  There  was 
about  them  what  she  called  an  “  uncertainty  ”  —  a  piece  of 
ingenious  Cdurt  flattery  —  though  it  was  not  quite  a  squint. 
When  her  husband  returned  home,  she  would  run  down¬ 
stairs  to  meet  him  at  the  door  for  the  pleasure  of  being 
carried  up  stairs  in  his  arms.  All  this  suggested  awkward 
recollections  of  the  old  Court,  where  there  were  traditions 
of  another  princess,  Marie  Antoinette,  whose  gayety  and 
levities  took  precisely  the  same  shape.  Something  may 
be  conceived  of  the  spirit  which  had  been  revived  at  the 
Bourbon  Court  from  the  fact  that  the  old  King  was  partic¬ 
ular  in  insisting  that  none  of  the  princesses  should  go 
outside  Paris  without  special  permission  from  him  —  a  rule 
which  the  rather  flighty  little  Italian  lady  took  delight  in 
violating.  It  was  considered  very  remarkable,  too,  that 
the  Angoulemes,  husband  and  wife,  should  have  exhibited 
toleration  rather  than  jealousy  towards  one  who  it  was 
hoped  would  prove  the  mother  of  an  heir  to  the  throne ; 
and  it  was  noticed  that  the  amiable  and  pious  lady  held 
the  canopy  over  the  pair  while  “  the  blessing  of  children  ” 
was  invoked  on  them  from  the  altar.  But  considering 
that  the  royal  lady  was  almost  a  saint,  there  was  nothing 
in  such  behavior  that  ought  to  have  surprised  the  Court 
gossips. 

Presently  came  results  of  this  marriage,  which,  however, 
seemed  to  keep  all  parties  interested  in  a  flutter  of  uncer¬ 
tainty.  Several  children  were  born,  but  they  died  after  a 
short  time.  As  they  were  girls,  it  was  of  little  importance 
so  far  as  the  dynasty  was  concerned  whether  they  died  or 
lived.  Still  it  seemed  to  grow,  on  the  whole,  more  proba¬ 
ble  that  the  hoped-for  blessing  would  presently  arrive. 
The  lady  was  grievously  disappointed,  and  on  one  occasion 
the  Duke  encouraged  her  good-humoredly  :  “  Don’t  be  cast 
down,  for  if  it  were  a  boy  they  would  say  that  it  was  not  ours, 
whereas  no  one  will  care  to  dispute  with  us  for  this  little 
girl.”  It  was  scarcely  wonderful  that,  under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  the  Duke  should  have  presentiments ;  or  that  his 
life,  which  had  hitherto  been  of  the  Frenchman’s  usual 
gay  character,  should  have  assumed  a  gloomy  cast.  The 
troubles  of  his  childhood,  now  little  more  than  twenty 
years  old,  must  have  cast  shadows,  so  that  whether  he 
looked  forward  or  backward  he  could  not  find  the  prospect 
very  cheering.  When  he  was  about  sixteen,  and  the  Rev¬ 
olution  was  beginning  to  rage,  it  was  determined  that  he 
and  his  brother  should  be  secretly  sent  away  from  Paris, 
and  it  was  determined  that  they  should  be  intrusted  to  the 
Duke  of  Birent,  who  gave  Miss  Wynn,  “  the  lady  of 
quality,”  an  account  of  the  exciting  adventure  :  — 

The  Comte  d’Artois  (now  Monsieur)  having  told  the  Duke 
that  he  wished  him  to  escape  with  his  sons,  whose  governor  he 
was,  everything  was  prepared  Ibr  their  departure  that  night. 
The  father  seems  to  have  little  troubled  himself  with  any  ar¬ 
rangements,  saying  to  the  Duke,  “  Je  m’en  repose  sur  vous,  ce 
sont  VOS  eni'ants,”  and  refusing  even  to  name  the  place  or  coun¬ 
try  to  which  he  was  to  take  them.  At  last,  upon  his  represent¬ 
ing  that  they  were  enfants  de  I’dlat,  he  promised  to  get  from 
Louis  an  order  empowering  the  Duke  to  remove  them.  'Very 
late  at  night,  not  having  received  this  order,  Monsieur  de  Sirent 
determined  to  follow  Monsieur  to  the  Queen’s  supper,  where  he 
knew  him  to  be.  He  says  he  never  can  forget  the  appearance 
of  deep  dejection  and  consternation  which  he  saw  in  the  faces 
of  all  the  royal  family,  assembled  after  supper  in  the  state  bed¬ 
chamber  of  the  Queen.  In  a  window  stood  the  King  and  the 
Comte  d’Artois.  in  earnest  conversation.  Monsieur  de  Sirent 
endeavored  once  more  to  obtain  further  orders ;  representing 
that  from  various  political  circumstances,  of  which  he  was  ig¬ 
norant,  there  must  be  reasons  for  preferring  one  country  to 
another  for  the  refuge  of  the  royal  children.  After  a  pause, 
both  brothers,  nearly  in  the  same  words,  assured  him  ot  their 
perfect  confidence  in  him,  and  refused  to  give  any  further  or¬ 
ders  ;  thus  shifting  all  the  weight  of  responsibility  from  their  own 
shoulders  upon  his.  They  gave,  however,  one  much  stronger 
proof  of  pusillanimity  ;  when  the  Duke  repeated  his  request  for 
a  written  order  from  the  King,  his  Majesty  said,  “  A  propos,  il 
vous  en  faut  un  assur^ment,”  and  put  into  his  hands  a  folded 
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paper.  His  dismay  must  have  been  great  when,  on  his  return 
^me,  he  found  this  to  be  only  an  order  to  furnish  him  with 
post-horses  ;  -  in  short,  a  sort  of  safe-conduct  for  himself,  without 
any  mention  of  the  young  princes.  He  had,  therefore,  to  set 
oat  on  his  perilous  enterprise  with  the  additional  horror  of 
knowing  that,  if  the  princes  were  missed  soon  enough  to  be 
overtaken  by  the  emissaries  of  the  National  Assembly,  he  had 
no  permission  to  show;  and,  therefore,  the  whole  blame  would 
fall  on  his  devoted  head.  Besides,  it  seemed  but  too  probable 
that  they  might  work  on  the  mind  of  the  weak  monarch  so  far 
as  to  make  him  wish  to  recall  the  princes ;  in  which  case,  he 
would  never  avow  that  he  had  permitted  their  departure. 
Neither  of  these  fears  were  expressed  by  Monsieur  de  Sirent, 
bat  from  the  circumstances  it  was  easy  to  imagine  what  he 
must  feel. 

At  last,  in  the  middle  of  the  night  the^  set  out ;  the  Duke, 
his  two  pupils,  a  surgeon,  and  a  servant  in  one  carriage,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  one  in  which  were  the  Duchess  and  her  daughters. 
The  children  had  no  idea  where  they  were  going ;  they  were 
told  the^  were  going  to  see  the  departure  of  a  regiment  of  hus¬ 
sars  which  they  had  much  admired.  The  hairbreadth  escapes  I 
of  this  journey  make  one’s  blood  run  cold.  Monsieur  de  Sirent  j 
describes  the  villages  as  ne  Jinissant  point,  particularly  one  near  | 
Paris  filled  with  laundresses,  who  poured  upon  them  the  most 
violent  torrent  of  abuse.  After  some  hours'  travelling,  it  be¬ 
came  necessary  to  give  the  children  some  breakfast,  which  he 
thought  might  be  safely  obtained  at  the  seat  of  the  Garde  des 
Sceaux,  Monsieur  de  Massieii  (I  think).  He  was  absent;  but 
from  an  old  concierge,  who  knew  Monsieur  de  Sirent  to  be  an 
old  friend  of  his  master,  they  got  breakfast.  While  the  children 
were  eating,  the  Duke  was  examining  the  old  concierge.  Find¬ 
ing  that  he  had  lived  twenty  years  with  Monsieur  de  M.,  he 
ventured  to  tell  him  that  his  visitors  were  the  sons  of  the  Comte 
d'Artois,  asking  him  to  procure  them  horses.  In  this  he  suc¬ 
ceeded,  and  for  some  time  they  travelled  prosperously,  the  inn¬ 
keepers  too  much  occupied  by  passing  events  to  trouble  their 
heads  about  “  un  simple  particiilier  voyageant  k  Spa  pour  sa 
same  avec  sa  femme  et  ses  enfiins.” 

At  the  town  of  Buonavite,  where  they  intended  to  sleep  and 
expected  to  find  a  bon  ijUe,  they  found  the  streets  full  of  the 
populace,  who  collected  round  the  carriage,  calling  them  aristo¬ 
crats,  and  bv  every  other  abusive  term  which  seemed  to  follow 
of  course,  ^rhey  were  actually  beginning  to  pull  off  the  papers 
which  were  stuck  on  to  conceal  the  arms  on  the  carriages,  when 
the  courier,  to  whom,  fortunately,  their  intention  of  stopping 
I  bad  not  been  communicated,  announced  the  horses  to  be  put  to, 
and  they  set  off  again,  not  very  sorry  to  lose  sight  of  the  good 
people  of  Buonavite.  At  the  next  stop  they  found  only  a 
wretched  post-house,  but  the  master  promised  to  get  them  some  j 
eggs  for  supper,  and  the  cushions  of  the  carriages  were  taken 
out  to  make  a  sort  of  bed  for  the  princes  and  the  ladies.  While  ' 

,  they  were  resting,  the  Duke  sat  himself  down  in  a  comer  of  the  j 
kitchen  chimney,  trying  to  warm  himself ;  for,  though  worn  out  ■ 
with  anxiety,  he  found  it  impossible  to  sleep.  The  postmaster  I 
sat  down  by  him,  and  began  to  talk  of  the  news  of  the  day,  of  ‘ 
the  wretched  condition  of  the  country,  of  the  disturbances  | 
hourly  expected  in  the  next  town  of  Peronne,  etc.  On  these  ‘ 
subjects  his  sentiments  were  such  as  the  Duke  himself  might  ' 
have  expressed,  and  more  effectually  warmed  his  heart  than  the 
kitchen  fire.  At  last,  having  agreed  with  his  host  in  every-  ! 
thing,  he  asked  him  how  he  might  prosecute  his  journey  to  the 
Spa  with  most  safety  and  least  disturbance.  The  man  replied  ;  I 
“  Monsieur,  il  faut,  enfin,  que  les  coquins  dorment  comme  les  \ 
honnStes  gens,  je  vous  donnerai  six  bons  chevaux  k  chaque  voi-  j 
tare,  et  vous  serez  loin  d’ici  avant  qu’ils  ne  soient  dveillds.”  | 
They  accordingly  proceeded  without  obstacle  through  the  de-  j 
terted  streets  of  Peronne,  which  by  ten  o’clock  the  next  day  was 
in  a  state  of  insurrection.  During  this  day’s  journey  they  were 
overtaken  by  the  Prince  de  Conde,  and  had  the  mortification  of  ! 
seeing  the  horses  which  had  been  put  to  their  carriage  taken  off 
for  his. 

When  the  prince  discovered  who  they  were,  he  wished 
to  give  up  his  horses,  but  the  Duke  prudently  thought  that 
such  a  singular  change  would  excite  suspicion.  After 
much  suspense  and  many  risks  they  at  last  reached  Spa,  { 
but  they  were  not  considered  to  l>e  in  safety  until  they  ar-  j 
rived  at  Turin,  some  two  months  later.  I 

The  recollections  of  such  a  probation  must  have  haunted  j 
him  for  his  life.  No  wonder  that  he  was  considered  super-  | 
stitious,  or  that,  as  it  was  remarked  to  Moore  in  Paris,  he  , 
would  have  been  troubled  bad  his  child  been  born  on  a  Fri-  ! 
day.  *  i 

It  was  now  the  month  of  February  in  the  year  1820,  and  • 


the  Carnival  was  going  on.  The  young  Duchess  enjoyed 
the  humors  of  the  bceuf  gras,  went  out  and  mixed  with  the 
I  crowd,  and,  as  Moore  was  told,  was  pelted  with  sausages 
in  the  Champs  Flysees.  Still  it  was  remarked  that  the 
Duke  could  not  shake  off  his  presentiments,  which  now 
began  to  take  the  shape  of  forelmings  of  coming  danger. 
It  was  later  remembered  that  a  rumor  had  actually  been 
current  in  London  that  he  had  thus  met  his  fate.  The 
Duke  of  Guiche,  who  was  attached  to  his  household,  told 
Mr.  Raikes  that  the  Duke  had  a  fixed  idea  that  he  would 
meet  this  fate  —  a  fate,  too,  that  he  looked  on  as  so  una¬ 
voidable  that  be  believed  it  useless  to  take  any  precautions. 
“  The  object  of  the  revolutionary  party,”  he  said,  one  day 
in  his  carriage  to  his  brother,  “  is  to  cut  off  our  race. 
Your  destruction  would  not  answer  their  purpose,  but  I 
have  a  daughter  and  may  have  a  son.  I  feel  that  the  blow 
is  inevitable,  and  am  resigned  to  my  fate.”  A  few  weeks 
before  his  death  he  told  of  a  remarkable  dream  which  he 
had,  which  was  repeated  in  society  —  a  fact  which  was 
conBrmed  to  Mr.  Raikes  by  the  Duke  of  Guiche.  He 
dreamed  that  one  night  he  was  standing  at  the  window  of 
his  apartment  in  the  Tuileries,  which  overlooked  the  gar¬ 
dens,  accompanied  by  two  individuals,  and  while  be  was 
admiring  the  beauties  of  the  prospect,  his  attention  was 
suddenly  attracted  to  the  iron  railing,  by  what  seemed  to 
be  passing  in  the  Rue  de  Rivoli.  A  dense  mass  of  people 
was  assembled  in  the  street,  and  presently  there  appeared 
a  grand  funeral  procession,  followed  by  a  train  of  carriages, 
evidently  indicating  the  last  tribute  paid  to  some  deceased 
man  of  fortune  and  consequence.  Jl^e  turned  round  to  one 
of  the  bystanders,  and  inquired  whose  funeral  was  passing ; 
the  answer  was  made  that  it  was  that  of  M.  Greffulhe.  In 
a  short  time,  after  this  procession  had  filed  off  down  the 
street  another  and  more  splendid  cavalcade  made  its  appear¬ 
ance  as  coming  from  the  chkteau.  This  far  surpassed  in 
magnificence  its  predecessor ;  it  had  every  attribute  of  roy¬ 
alty  —  the  carriages,  the  guards,  the  servants,  were  such 
as  could  only  be  marshalled  in  honor  of  one  of  his  own 
family.  On  putting  the  same  question,  he  was  told  that  it 
was  his  own  funeral  1  In  a  few  nights  after  this  vision  the 
Duke  of  Berry  went  to  a  grand  ball  given  by  M.  Greffulhe, 
at  his  hotel  in  the  Rue  d’Artois ;  it  was  a  very  cold  night, 
and  M.  Greffulhe,  who  was  not  in  a  good  state  of  health, 
attended  his  loyal  Highness  to  the  carriage  bareheaded,  and 
was  struck  with  a  sudden  chill,  which  brought  on  a  violent 
fever,  and  terminated  his  life  in  a  few  days.  Before  a 
week  had  elapsed  the  remaining  incident  in  the  dream  was 
consummated. 

It  would  be  a  curious  proof  of  the  unwhole.some  weak¬ 
ness  of  indulging  in  such  fancies,  which  the  healthy  mind 
ought  to  dismiss,  if  it  should  turn  out  that  the  circulation 
of  these  rumors  actually  suggested  the  immediate  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  assassination,  which  up  to  that  time  might 
have  taken  no  very  distinct  shape.  Without  entering  on 
the  question  of  the  value  of  such  warnings,  it  seems  prob¬ 
able  that  such  in  this  instance  was  the  connection  between 
the  omens  and  what  followed  them.  It  should  be  men¬ 
tioned,  however,  that  the  lively  Alexandre  Dumas  records 
a  warning  of  a  more  terrestrial  sort  given  to  the  King,  and 
which  took  the  following  shape.  Three  days  before  the 
assassination,  the  Ring  received  a  mysterious  letter  asking 
for  an  interview,  and  intimating  that  the  writer  had  to  re¬ 
veal  important  matters.  The  King  hesitated,  and  con¬ 
sulted  his  minister,  who  made  little  of,  the  matter.  A 
second  and  more  distinct  warning  was  given,  which  made 
the  King  again  hesitate ;  but  he  determined  to  think  of  it 
and  see  what  he  would  do  later. 

This  was  on  a  Sunday  night.  The  Carnival  had  been 
gay ;  the  Duke  and  Duchess  had  dined  with  the  King  and 
amused  him  with  an  account  of  a  brilliant  ball  which  they 
had  attended  the  night  before.  They  themselves  had 
given  two  magnificent  entertainments,  which  had  made  a 
sort  of  sensation,  and  the  courtesy  of  the  host  and  hostess 
had  been  specially  remarkable.  For  this  evening  there 
was  no  particular  attraction,  so  they  determined  to  fill  it 
up  with  a  visit  to  the  Opera.  The  King  retired  to  his 
apartments,  and  the  royal  party  broke  up. 
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The  theatre  was  specially  brilliant,  being  crowded  from 
floor  to  ceiling.  The  pieces  —  long  after  recollected  — 
were  the  “  Carnival  de  Venise,”  “  Le  Rossignol,”  and  “  I^s 
Noces  de  Ganache.”  Lady  Clementina  Drummond  (later 
Davies)  was  present,  and  recalled  the  show  of  diamonds  and 
gala  dresses.  Brightest  of  all  was  the  Duchess.  It  was  an 
odd  and  characteristic  national  trait,  that  when  the  Duke 
was  observed  to  leave  bis  box  to  pay  a  visit  to  that  of  the 
Orleans  family,  and  was  seen  to  “  pass  his  fingers  through 
the  hair  of  the  little  Duke  of  Chartres,”  the  pit  should 
have  applauded  “  d  plusieurs  reprises.”  It  spoke  volumes 
for  the  awkwardness  of  the  situation  of  the  Orleans  family, 
and  the  rather  coarse  flavor  which  pervaded  political  rela¬ 
tions  in  France.  When  it  came  to  eleven  o’clock,  the 
Duchess  complained  of  fatigue  and  rose  to  go,  while  the 
Duke  attended  her  down-staire  to  the  carriage,  intending  to 
return  and  see  the  ballet. 

At  this  time  the  Opera  House  was  in  the  Rue  Richelieu, 
and  occupied  a  large  block  of  building  that  stood  isolated, 
the  entrance  for  the  royal  family  being  in  a  side  street 
called  the  Rue  de  Rameau.  Visitors  to  Paris  will  recollect 
that  this  portion  of  the  city  still  preserves  its  old  character, 
having  escaped  the  rage  of  the  levellers  and  beautifiers. 
The  streets  are  narrow,  the  bouses  high,  while  there  is  a 
certain  air  of  squalor  which  is  yet  not  unpicturesque. 
There  the  carriage  was  waiting,  and  a  group  of  equerries 
standing  at  the  door  to  attend  the  Duchess,  lliere  was 
only  a  solitary  sentry,  for  the  Duke,  disliking  the  cere¬ 
monial  attending  royal  departures,  had  only  a  short  time 
before  desired  that  the  turning  out  of  the  guard  should  be 
omitted.  All  were  bowing  and  bad  their  backs  turned  to 
the  street ;  the  footman  was  putting  up  the  steps,  and  the 
Duke,  stepping  back,  was  waving  his  hand  and  calling  out 
joyously,  “  Adieu,  Caroline  I  we  shall  soon  see  each  other 
again  I  ”  Suddenly  a  figure  glided  from  the  Rue  Richelieu, 
passed  between  the  sentry  and  the  other  persons,  laid  one 
hand  on  the  shoulder  of  the  Duke,  and  with  the  other  stabbed 
him  to  the  heart.  Leaving  the  weapon  in  the  wound,  he 
fled  round  the  corner  of  the  Rue  Richelieu,  and  darted 
down  the  Colbert  Passage.  So  sudden,  and  at  the  same 
so  efiectuallv  accomplished,  was  the  deed,  that  the  aide-de- 
camp,  De  CboiseuI,  fancied  it  was  some  awkward  passer-by 
who  had  jostled  the  prince,  and  thrust  him  back  with  a 
“  Take  care  where  you  are  going.”  Even  the  prince  had 
felt  nothing  but  a  push.  But  the  next  moment  he  tottered, 
and  gasped  out  that  he  was  assassinated.  Instantly  the 
aide-de-camp,  the  sentry,  and  some  others  darted  off  in  pur¬ 
suit.  The  assassin  had  all  but  escaped,  but  mistook  his 
road  and  was  captured. 

The  Duchess,  meanwhile,  had  heard  her  husband’s  cry, 
and  would  have  flung  herself  over  the  side  of  the  carriage, 
but  was  stopped  by  her  attendants.  He  had  just  drawn 
the  fatal  weapon  from  bis  breast  into  which  it  bad  been 
plunged  nearly  up  to  the  hilt,  —  a  sharp  two-edged  blade, 
—  was  staggering,  and  would  have  fallen  had  she  not 
caught  him.  They  hurriedly  placed  him  on  a  bench  in  the 
passage,  and  opened  his  shirt  to  examine  tbe  wound.  She 
sank  on  her  knees  before  him,  and  was  trying  to  staunch 
the  blood,  when  he  exclaimed,  “  I  am  dying  —  a  priest  I 
Come,  my  wife,  that  I  may  die  in  your  arms  1  ”  She  threw 
herself  on  him  and  clasped  him  to  her  heart.  She  was 
deluged  in  bis  blood.  Toe  assassin  had  been  brought  into 
the  guard-house,  where  the-  soldiers  could  scarcely  be  re¬ 
strained  from  dispatching  him  on  the  spot.  An  ardent 
royalist  addressed  him,  “  Monster  I  by  whom  bast  thou 
been  urged  to  commit  such  a  crime  ”  (this  objurgation  of 
prisoners  being  tolerably  common  in  France),  and  was 
“  shut  up,”  as  the  ex^ession  is,  by  the  reply,  “  By  the 
most  cruel  enemies  of  France.”  It  was  at  first  sapiently 
thought  that  this  was  a  confession  of  conspiracy,  but  pro¬ 
fessional  judges  later  saw  that  it  was  intended  to  be  sar¬ 
castic. 

Meanwhile,  the  Duke  had  been  carried  into  the  little 
ante-chamber  which  was  behind  the  royal  box,  the  most 
convenient  place  that  oflered  —  the  last  place  in  the  world 
where  a  prince  could  ever  have  supposed  that  he  was  to 
die.  "No  such  reflection  at  least  would  have  occurred 


when  the  gay  party  retired  between  the  acts  after  witness- 
ing  the  regular  operatic  agonies  of,  say,  the  tenor’s  dying 
moments.  And  here  it  may  be  said  that  nothing  more 
noble,  or  Christian,  or  becoming  a  descendant  of  St.  Louis, 
could  have  been  conceived  than  the  way  in  which  this 
dying  Duke  comported  himself.  When  he  recovered  con¬ 
sciousness,  his  first  words  were,  “Is  he  a  foreigner?”  and 
on  being  told  that  he  was  not,  said  sadly,  “  It  is  a  cruel 
thing  to  die  by  the  hand  of  a  Frenchman-”  The  doctors 
had  now  arrived,  and  seme  members  of  the  royal  family, 
'The  wretched  wife  was  on  her  knees;  her  rich  dress, 
flowers,  and  jewels  all  bathed  in  blood  ;  while  through  the 
slender  partition  came  the  loud  crash  of  the  orchestra,  and 
tbe  sound  of  bursts  of  applause.  The  ballet  was  still 
goin^  on.  But  gradually  the  news  spread,  the  performance 
terminated,  and  the  audience  departed,  awe-stricken  and 
whispering.  That  night  there  was  a  brilliant  ball  at  the 
Duchess  of  Albuefera’s,  to  which  the  news  was  presently 
brought.  The  dancing  stopped,  the  guests  gatnered  in 
groups,  and  soon  silently  departed. 

Now  tbe  Duke’s  own  surgeon  actively  applied  his  mouth 
to  the  wound  to  encourage  the  flow  of  blood,  for  the  prince 
was  oppressed  by  the  inward  bleeding —  a  step  of  consid¬ 
erable  risk.  “  What  are  you  doing  ?  ”  he  said,  gently 
pushing  away  this  faithful  servant ;  “  tbe  wound  may  U 
poisoned.”  Now,  priests,  surgeons,  more  members  of  the 
family  began  to  fill  tbe  little  room ;  his  little  girl  wai 
brought  by  the  governess.  “  Poor  child  I  ”  he  murmured, 

“  may  you  be  less  unfortunate  than  your  family  has  been." 
All  that  he  longed  and  prayed  for  now  was  to  see  the 
King,  principally  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  pardon 
of  the  assassin.  This  was  no  romantic  wbim,  but  his 
ardent,  eager  purpose,  up  to  tbe  last  moment. 

He  was  now  carried  into  the  committee  room  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration,  where  it  was  found  necessary  to  enlarge  the 
wound.  The  great  Dupuytren  had  now  arrived,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  perform  this  operation.  Nothing  could  exceed 
the  patient’s  resignation  and  piety.  It  was  then  that  he 
begged  that  his  two  illegitimate  children  should  be  brought 
to  him,  and  the  scene  begins  to  lose  something  of  its  dig¬ 
nity  from  the  rather  demonstrative  “  effusion  ”  of  those 
about  him.  They  were  sent  for,  and  “  two  graceful  little 
girls”  were  roused  from  their  sleep  and  brought  in.  The 
Duchess  “  threw  herself  on  the  incident”  with  a  passionate 
excitement.  She  would  be  their  mother.  She  led  up  her 
own  little  daughter  to  them  with  the  invitation,  “  Embrace 
our  sister,”  and  whispered  to  her  husband,  “  Charles,  I 
ave  three  children  now  1  ”  An  austere  voice  —  that  of 
the  ascetical  Duchess  of  Angoulcme — came  from  behind 
the  couch,  “  She  is  sublime  1  ”  The  “  two  graceful  little 
girls  ”  were  later  adopted  into  the  family,  and  brought  up 
under  tbe  same  governess  with  tbe  lawful  offspring.  To¬ 
wards  three  o’clock  be  began  to  grow  weaker,  and  the  last 
rites  of  the  Church  were  administered  by  the  Bishop  of 
Chartres,  the  Duke  making  his  confession  aloud,  and  ask¬ 
ing  pardon  from  those  present  for  any  scandals  which  hii 
life  had  occasioned.  It  seems  rather  a  hard  lot  that  when 
a  person  of  such  distinction  in  France  dies,  he  should  be 
obliged  to  hold  a  sort  of  levde  of  all  tbe  important  function¬ 
aries  of  the  kingdom,  who  come  to  offer  their  compliments, 
oral  least  sympathy,  at  so  dreadful  a  moment.  Thus  “  the 
marshals  of  France”  were  now  among  the  crowd  gathered 
round  the  couch,  which,  by  the  way,  had  been  hurriedly 
made  up  out  of  such  stage  cushions  and  properties  as  came 
to  hand.  To  tbe  marshals  he  said,  he  wished  that  he 
could  have  died  on  the  field  of  battle  in  tbe  midst  of  them. 
Still  he  was  looking  anxiously  for  the  king,  whom,  it  is  to 
be  presumed,  they  did  not  wish  to  disturb,  and  was  listen¬ 
ing  eagerly  for  the  sounds  of  his  arrival. 

At  last,  about  five  o’clock,  when  the  Duke  was  beginning 
to  sink,  he  cried  out,  “  I  hear  the  escort,”  and  the  clatter 
of  cavalry  was  heard  in  the  street,  'rhe  narrow  approaches 
were  crowded  with  soldiers,  and  the  roused  inhabitants  of 
the  quarter  saw  with  wonder  the  flaring  torches  and  the 
glitter  of  arms.  Almost  the  first  words  of  tbe  Duke  were 
an  imploring  appeal  for  mercy  for  the  assassin,  The  King 
gently  but  warily  put  it  aside.  “My  son,  you  will  get 
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better.  We  will  speak  of  this  again.  We  must  think  of 
you  now.”  The  Prince  murmured,  “  And  yet  the  man’s 
pardon  would  have  soothed  my  last  moments.”  It  must 
said  that  public  justice  might  have  made  this  sacrifice, 
as  the  person  most  injured  required  it;  and  some  extreme 
punishment,  worse  in  severity  than  death  itself,  might  have 
Wn  devised  to  satisfy  the  law. 

The  end  was  now  at  hand.  With  an  ejaculation,  “  Oh, 
blessed  Virgin,  aid  me!  Oh,  unhappy  France!”  he  ex¬ 
pired.  But  he  had  made  one  speech  which  almost  im¬ 
ported  the  element  of  romance  into  the  ghastly  scene. 
Tbe  malicious,  while  giving  credit  to  the  Orleans  family 
for  deep  grief  and  sympathy,  credited  them  with  a  certain 
complacency,  human  enough,  which  found  comfort  in  think¬ 
ing  that  this  catastrophe  had  efiectually  cleared  the  road 
to  the  throne.  Had  such  a  feeling  been  in  their  breast,  it 
must  have  been  chilled  by  the  strangely  dramatic  incident 
that  occurred.  When  the  Duke  saw  the  Duchess  over¬ 
whelmed  with  anguish  at  the  surgical  operation  they  were 
performing,  and  vainly  tried  to  console  her,  he  suddenly 
said,  in  a  strong  voice,  “  My  love,  you  must  not  let  yourself 
be  overwhelmed  with  sorrow  in  this  way.  You  must  take 
care  of  yourself  for  the  sake  of  the  child  that  you  bear 
next  your  heart !  ” 

At  these  words,  continues  the  account,  a  sort  of  electric 
flutter  passed  over  all  present,  with  the  exception,  it  might 
be  insinuated,  of  those  whose  interests  the  news  promised 
to  affect.  There  was  something,  indeed,  mysteriously 
apropos  in  this  sudden  announcement  of  life  in  the  midst 
of  death.  A  strange  mystical  being  who  bad  visions  had 
been  brought  to  the  King  a  few  months  before,  and  had 
uttered  a  sort  of  exalted  prophecy,  “  Out  of  death  should 
spring  life !  ”  These  words  were  now  recalled  over  the 
stage  couch  on  which  the  dead  prince  was  stretched. 

No  announcement  of  the  kind,  or  of  such  importance, 
was,  perhaps,  ever  made  under  such  circumstances,  or  so 
much  apropos ;  and  thus  mysteriously  was  the  coming  of 
the  Count  of  Cuamoord  announced  to  the  world. 


LINCOLNSHIRE  SCENERY  AND  CHARACTER 
AS  ILLUSTRATED  BY  MR.  TENNYSON. 

As  a  Lincolnshire  man,  and  long  familiar  with  the  dis¬ 
trict  in  which  Mr.  Tennyson  was  Irarn,  I  have  often  been 
struck  with  the  many  illustrations  of  our  county’s  scenery 
and  character  to  be  found  in  his  poems.  What  Virgil  has 
done  for  Mantua  and  its  slow,  winding  river ;  what  Horace 
has  done  for  Bandusia  and  the  Apulian  Apennines ;  what 
Wordsworth  has  done  for  the  English  Lakes,  and  Scott  for 
the  Highlands,  that  our  poet  has  done  for  the  homelier 
scenes  of  his  boyhood  and  early  manhood  in  Mid-Lincoln¬ 
shire. 

They  live  for  us  in  his  pages  depicted  with  all  the  truth 
and  accuracy  of  a  photograph.  This,  I  think,  will  appear 
fi-om  the  following  paper,  in  which  I  have  sought  to  bring 
together  the  chief  passages  that  bear  upon  Lincolnshire 
scenery  out  of  Mr.  Tennyson’s  poems. 

And  to  begin  with,  his  birthplace,  Somersby  —  of  which 

Earish  Mr.  Tennyson’s  father  was  the  rector,  and  where 
e  passed  with  little  interval  the  first  twenty-five  years  of 
his  life  — T  is  a  quiet,  wooded  village,  “  pleasantly  situated,” 
as  the  guide-books  say,  at  the  foot  of  the  South  Wold. 
The  country  about  it  is  sofl  and  pastoral,  with  small  vil¬ 
lages  lying  close  together.  To  the  north  rises  the  long 
back  of  the  wold,  with  its  steep  white  road  that  climbs  the 
hill  above  Thetford  ;  to  the  south  the  land  slopes  gently  to 
a  small,  deep-channelled  brook  which  rises  not  far  from 
Somersby,  and  flows  just  below  the  parsonage  garden. 
This  home-scene  is  pictured  to  us  in  the  ”  Ode  to  Memory, 
written  very  early  in  life,”  first  published  in  1830. 

”  Come  forth,  I  charge  thee  I  arise, 

Thou  of  the  many  tongues,  the  myriad  eyes  ! 

Thou  comest  not  with  shows  of  flaunting  vines 
Unto  mine  inner  eye 
Divinest  memory  I 


Thou  wert  not  nursed  by  the  waterfall 
Which  ever  sounds  and  shines 
A  pillar  of  white  light  upon  the  wall 
Of  purple  cliffs,  aloof  descried  ; 

Come  from  the  woods  that  belt  the  gray  hill-side. 

The  seven  elms,  the  poplars  four 
That  stand  beside  my  father’s  door, 

And  chiefly  from  the  brook  that  loves 
To  purl  o'er  matted  cress,  and  ribbbd  sand. 

Or  dimple  in  the  dark  of  rushy  coves. 

Drawing  into  his  narrow  earthen  um. 

In  every  elbow  and  turn, 

The  filtered  tribute  of  the  rough  woodland. 

Oh  !  hither  lead  thy  feet ! 

Pour  round  mine  ears  the  livelong  bleat 
Of  the  thick-fleeced  sheep  from  wattled  folds 
Upon  the  ridgbd  wolds; 

When  the  first  matin  song  hath  wakdd  loud 
Over  the  dark  dewy  earth  forlorn. 

What  time  the  amber  morn 

Forth  gushes  from  beneath  a  low-hung  cloud.” 

Surely  very  remarkable  verse  for  a  boy  still  in  his  teens  I 
“Non  sine  Dis  animosus  infans.”  But  mark  the  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  local  scenery  —  “  the  woods  that  belt  the  gray 
hill-side  ”  —  the  trees  of  the  spot  —  elm  and  poplar  —  and, 
above  all,  the  brook.  This  brook  will  occur  again  and 
again  in  Mr.  Tennyson’s  poems.  It  rises,  we  have  seen,  a 
little  way  above  Somersby,  runs  beneath  the  village,  as 
here  described,  over  “matted  cress  and  ribbed  sand,” 
“narrow”  —  fora  boy  could  jump  it  —  with  deep  banks, 
eating  its  way  with  innumerable  .links  and  turnings,  and 
serving  to  drain  a  large  district,  “  drawing  into  its  narrow 
earthen  urn,  in  every  elbow  and  turn,  the  filtered  tribute 
of  the  rough  woodland.”  A  little  below  Somersby  it  is 
dammed  up  to  turn  a  small  water-mill.  And  there  by  its 
banks  we  find  the  poet,  in  another  exquisite  lyric  —  “  The 
Miller’s  Daughter  ”  —  published  in  1833. 

“  How  dear  to  me  in  youth,  my  love, 

Was  everything  about  the  mill : 

The  black  and  silent  pool  above. 

The  pool  beneath  that  ne’er  stood  still ; 

The  meal-sacks  on  the  whitened  floor. 

The  dark  round  of  the  dripping  wheel. 

The  very  air  about  the  door 

Made  misty  by  the  floating  meal ! 

I  loved  from  off  the  bridge  to  bear 
The  rushing  sound  the  water  made. 

And  see  the  fish  that  everywhere 
In  the  back-current  glanced  and  played  ; 

Low  down  the  tall  flag-flower  that  sprung 
Beside  the  noisy  stepping-stones, 

And  the  massed  chestnut  boughs  that  hung 
Thick  studded  over  with  white  cones.” 

The  brook  has  a  sandy  bottom,  where  shoals  of  small 
fish  delight  to  disport  themselves.  And  it  may  be  that  it 
was  here  that  Mr.  Tennyson  took  his  simi/e  in  “Enid,” 
where  the  panic-stricken  followers  of  false  Lemours  vanish 
at  the  charge  of  Geraint,  — 

“  Like  a  shoal 

Of  darting  fish  that  on  a  summer  mom 
Come  slipping  o’er  their  shadows  on  the  sand. 

But  if  a  man  who  stands  upon  the  brink 
But  lift  a  shining  hand  against  the  sun. 

There  is  not  left  the  twinkle  of  a  fin 
Betwixt  the  creasy  islets  white  with  flowers.” 

Allusions  to  the  same  brook  may  be  seen  in  “  In  Memo- 
riam,”  No.  xcviii.,  where  it  is  described  as  swerving 

“  To  left  and  right  through  meadowy  curves 
That  feed  the  mothers  of  the  flock.” 

It  flows  in  an  easterly  direction  below  Somersby,  “  a  riv¬ 
ulet,  then  a  river,”  and  after  a  course  of  some  length, 
through  thorp  and  village,  taking  its  name  from  each  in 
turn,  it  enters  the  sea  at  a  spot  called  Gibraltar  Point, 
where  it  forms  Wainfleet  haven.  Here  begins  that  long 
line  of  sand-hills  or  dunes  which  stretches  northward  to 
the  Humber,  and  which  hy  a  harrow  ridge  wards  oflf  the 
German  Ocean  from  the  rich  Lincolnshire  marsh,  a  tract 
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of  pasture  land  yarying  from  four  to  eight  miles  in  width, 
which  lies  between  the  sea  and  the  wold. 


These  sand-hills,  with  the  flat  shore  on  the  one  side  and 
the  fertile  marsh  on  the  other,  find  frequent  mention  in 
Mr.  Tennyson’s  poems.  His  first  sight  of  the  sea  was  on 
the  Lincolnshire  coast ;  and  there  it  is  known  that  many 
of  his  earlier  poems  were  written  and  revised,  irapa  9iya 
•roXv^Kourfioto  OaXatrirnt. 

The. quotations  will  show  how  accurately  he  has  seized 
the  peculiar  features  of  our  coast,  its  long-retreating  tides, 
its  salt  creeks,  its  heavy-plunging  seas.  Thus,  to  go  back 
to  the  “  Ode  to  Memory  ;  ”  — 


With  regard  to  the  last,  I  ma^  remark  that  Sir  H.  Holland, 
g  “  Life  liecollections,”  expreuei 


Artist-like 

Ever  retiring  thou  dost  gaze 

On  the  prime  labors  of  thine  early  days  : 

No  matter  what  the  sketch  might  be, 

Whether  the  high  field  or  the  bushless  Pike : 

Or  even  a  sand-built  ridge 
Overblown  with  murmurs  harsh, 

Or  even  a  lowly  cottage,  whence  we  see 
Stretched  wide  and  wild  the  waste  enormous  marsh. 
When  from  the  frequent  bridge. 

Emblems  or  glimpses  of  eternity, 

The  trenched  waters  run  from  sky  to  sky.” 


In  the  “  Palace  of  Art  ”  we  have  these  picturesque  lines :  — 


*  A  still  salt  pool  locked  in  with  bars  of  sand 
Left  on  the  shore,  that  hears  all  night 
The  plunging  seas  draw  backward  from  the  land 
Their  moon-led  waters  white.” 


There  we  see  our  coast  at  low  water,  with  its  shallow 
creeks  banked  in  by  amber  bars  of  sand  ;  and  in  “  I.,ocks- 
ley  Hall  ”  we  have  that  same  coast  in  another  aspect :  — 


Locksley  Hall  that  in  the  distance  overlooks  the  sandy  flats. 
And  the  hollow  ocean  ridges  roaring  into  cataracts.” 


We  hear  in  this  the  mighty  sound  of  the  breakers,  as  they 
fling  themselves  at  full  tide  with  long-gathered  force  imon 
the  slope  sands  of  Skegness  or  Maplethorpe  on  the  Lin¬ 
colnshire  coast.  Nowhere  is  ocean  grander  in  a  storm ; 
nowhere  is  the  thunder  of  the  sea  louder,  nor  its  waves 
higher,  nor  the  spread  of  their  waters  on  the  beach  wider. 
Mr.  Tennyson  has  pictured  it  all  in  a  splendid  passage  in 
one  of  his  latest  works,  “  The  Last  Tournament :  ”  — 


“  Arthur  —  deigned  not  use  of  word  or  sword  — 
But  let  the  drunkard  ..... 
Fall.  As  the  crest  of  some  slow  dashing  wave 
Heard  in  dead  night  along  that  table  shore 
Drops  flat,  and  alter  the  great  waters  break 
Whitening  for  half  a  league,  and  thin  themselves. 
Far  over  sands  marbled  with  moon  and  cloud. 
From  less  and  less  to  nothing.” 


The  only  fault  here  is  the  unworthiness  of  the  object  which 
simgests  the  comparison.  But  the  simUe  itself  is  mag¬ 
nificent,  and  reminds  one  of  Virgil’s  ”  neque  ipso  monte 
minor  procumbit”  (Georg.  III.,  1177),  a  poet  to  whom 
Mr.  Tennyson  offers  many  points  of  resemblance. 

Three  other  passages  1  find  which  bear  evidence  of  be- 
ingromposed  on  recollections  of  the  Lincolnshire  shore. 

TTiis  from  “  A  Dream  of  Fair  Women  :  ”  — 


‘  So  shape  chased  shape  as  swift  as  when  to  land 
Bluster  the  winds  and  tides  the  selfsame  way, 
Crisp  foam-flakes  scud  along  the  level  sand, 
Tom  from  the  fringe  of  spray.” 


And  this  from  the  “  Lotos  Eaters :  ”  — 


“  How  sweet  it  were 

To  watch  the  crisping  ripples  on  the  beach 
And  tender  curving  lines  of  creamy  spray.” 


And  this  from  the  same  poem :) — 


“  The  charmed  sunset  lingered  low  adown 

In  the  red  west . 

They  sat  them  down  upon  the  yellow  sand 
Between  the  sun  and  moon  upon  the  shore.” 


in  his  very  interesting  “  l.ite  Itecollections,"  expreiaei 
surprise  that  no  writer  in  prose  or  verse  has  noticed  the 
phenomenon  of  the  sun  and  moon  both  at  full  above  the 
horizon  at  the  same  time.  But  he  must  have  overlooked 
these  lines,  which  show  that  long  ago  Mr.  Tennyson  had 
seen  and  recorded  this  very  sight.  Where  he  saw  it  ad¬ 
mits  of  hardly  a  doubt  —  on  the  low  dunes  of  the  Lincoln¬ 
shire  coast,  where  at  one  time  the  red  sun  may  be  seen 
setting  over  the  wide  marsh,  and  the  full  moon  rising  ont 
of  the  eastern  sea. 

Probably  it  was  from  the  same  position  that  Mr.  Tenny¬ 
son  watched  those  glorious  autumn  sunsets  which  painters 
are  familiar  with  on  our  flat  coast,  one  of  which  he  has 
sketched  for  us  in  a  single  line :  — 


“  The  wide-winged  sunset  of  the  misty  marsh.” 

Farther  illustrations  of  the  Lincolnshire  landscape,  and 
particularly  the  landscatie  about  Somersby,  are  met  with 


in  “  In  Memoriam,”  Ixxxvii.,  xciii.,  xcviii.,  xcix.,  c.  —  Edi¬ 
tion  1850.  Here  we  find  many  a  characteristic  of  the 
county,  'fhe  “sheep-walk  up  the  windy  wold;”  the 
“  knoll  where  the  cattle  love  to  lie  in  summer,  adorned 
with  “ash  and  haw,”  the  ash  being  preeminently  the 
Lincolnshire  tree,  and  noticed  elsewhere  by  the  poet  for 
its  backwardness  in  coming  into  leaf :  — 


'  Delaying  as  the  tender  ash  delays 
To  clothe  herself  when  all  the  woods  are  green.” 


And  again,  — 

“  Black  as  the  ash-buds  in  the  front  of  March.” 


The  “  quarry,”  trenched  along  the  chalk  hill,  the  brook, 
“  pleasant  fields  and  farms,”  the  trees  with  unlopped 
boughs,  not  trimmed  up  to  the  likeness  of  radishes,  as  ii 
the  case  in  some  counties,  but  free  to  spread  their  “  dark 
arms  ”  over  field  and  lane.  One  other  mark  of  the  district 
may  be  noticed  from  “  In  Memoriam,”  xxviii.,  and  that  is 
the  nearness  of  the  Lincolnshire  villages  to  each  other  — 
as  evidenced  by  the  poet  hearing  at  one  time  four  peals  of 
Christmas  bells.  It  is  the  custom  in  Lincolnshire  to  ring 
for  a  month  or  six  weeks  before  Christmas,  and  a  late 
traveller  at  that  period  of  the  year  may  often  realize  for 
himself  the  following  description :  — 

“  The  time  draws  near  the  birth  of  Christ. 

The  moon  is  hid  :  the  night  is  still. 

The  Christmas  bells  from  hill  to  hill 
Answer  each  other  in  the  mist. 


“  Four  voices  of  four  hamlets  round. 

From  far  and  near  on  mead  and  moor. 
Swell  out  and  fail,  as  if  a  door 
Were  shut  between  me  and  the  sound. 


"  Each  voice  four  changes  on  the  wind 
That  now  dilate,  and  now  decrease ; 

Peace  and  good-will,  good-will  and  peace. 
Peace  and  go^-will  to  all  mankind.” 


Such  are  some  of  the  many  illustrations  of  Lincolnshire 
scenery  to  be  derived  from  Mr.  Tennyson’s  works,  and 
these  by  no  means  exhaust  the  list.  “  Mariana,”  “  Ihe 
Dying  Swan,”  and  “  The  May  Queen,”  are  full  of  rem¬ 
iniscences  of  Lincolnshire —  Lincolnshire  landscape,  Lin¬ 
colnshire  skyscape,  and  Lincolnshire  wild-flowers. 


Take  this  from  “  Mariana :  ”  — 


“  From  the  dark  fen  the  oxen’s  low 

Came  to  her :  without  hope  of  change 
In  sleep  she  seemed  to  walk  forlorn. 

Till  cold  winds  woke  the  gray-eyed  mom 
About  the  lonely  moated  grange.” 


'  About  a  stone-cast  from  the  wall 
A  sluice  with  blackened  water  slept. 
And  o’er  it  many,  round  and  small. 
The  clustered  marish-mosses  crept.” 
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The  grange  itself  still  exists  amongst  us,  with  its  old 
moat  unhealthily  near,  and  sluggish,  stagnant  waters  thick- 
coated  with  duck-weed,  just  as  it  is  here  described :  — 
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These  marish-mosses,  “  green  and  still,”  appear  again  in  things  —  entbrees  more  than  any  man  of  this  generation 
«  The  Dying  Swan,”  which  opens  with  a  sketch  sad  enough,  the  Master’s  lesson,  “  consider  the  lilies,  how  they  grow  ”  — 
but  which  will  be  recognized  as  Lincolnshire  under  its  least  taught  us  to  see  in  the  meanest  object  at  our  feet  the  work 
cheerful  aspect,  when  the  east  wind  prevails ;  —  of  a  Divine  Architect,  full  of  wisdom  and  full  of  beauty, 

“  a  miracle  of  design.” 


“  The  plain  was  grassy,  wild,  and  bare, 

Wide,  wild,  and  open  to  the  air, 

Which  had  built  up  everywhere 
An  under-roof  of  doleful  gray.” 

The  desolate  feeling  called  forth  here  is  kept  up  in  the 
closing  lines  of  the  poem  —  lines  of  matchless  melody, 
descriptive  of  common,  familiar  growths,  such  as  the  local¬ 
ity  presented  to  his  view  :  — 

“  And  the  creeping  mosses  and  clambering  weeds. 

And  the  willow-branches  hoar  and  dank. 

And  the  wavy  swell  of  the  soughing  reeds. 

And  the  wan-worn  thorns  of  the  echoing  bank. 

And  the  silvery  marish-tlowers  that  throng 
The  desolate  creeks  and  pools  among. 

Were  flooded  over  with  ^dying  song.” 

From  the  “  May  Queen  ”  I  may  quote,  as  illustrative  of 
the  landscape  — 

"You’ll  never  see  me  more  in  the  lone,  gray  fields  at  night : 
When  from  the  dry,  dark  wold  the  summer  airs  blow  cool 
On  the  oat-grass,  and  the  sword-grass,  and  the  bulrush  in  the 
pool.” 

This  enumeration  of  the  various  grasses  leads  us  to  the 
allusions  in  Mr.  Tennyson’s  poems  to  the  wild-flowers  of 
our  land.  A  whole  garland  of  these  might  easily  be  gath¬ 
ered  from  the  “  May  Queen  ”  alone ;  and  conspicuous 
among  them  would  be  the  marsh  marigold,  ”  which  shines 
like  fire  in  swamps  and  hollows  gray.”  Nor  is  it  for  our 
wild-flowers  onl^  that  we  look  in  these  poems.  In  one 
short  piece  entitled  “  Song,”  which  stands  next  to  the 
“Ode  to  Memory  ”  and  with  it  was  published  in  1830,  Mr. 
Tennyson  has  given  us  a  garden  —  an  old-fashioned  Eng¬ 
lish  garden,  with  old-fashioned  English  flowers,  in  the 
season  of  decay  —  such  a  garden  as  may  still  be  found 
attached  to  quiet,  simple  homes  in  Lincolnshire.  I  shall 
ask  for  space  to  quote  the  whole  of  it :  — 

“  A  Spirit  haunts  the  year’s  last  hours. 

Dwelling  amid  their  yellowing  bowers  : 

To  himself  he  talks ; 

For  at  eventide,  listening  earnestly. 

At  his  work  you  may  hear  him  sob  and  sigh 
In  the  walks. 

Earthward  he  boweth  the  heavy  stalks 
Of  the  mouldering  flowers ; 

Heavily  hangs  the  broad  sunflower 
Over  its  grave  i’  the  earth  so  chilly  ; 

Heavily  hangs  the  hollyhock. 

Heavily  hangs  the  tiger  lily. 

The  air  is  damp,  and  hushed,  and  close 
As  a  sick  man’s  room  when  he  taketh  repose 
An  hour  before  death  ; 

My  very  heart  faints,  and  my  whole  soul  grieves. 

At  the  moist,  rich  smell  of  the  rotting  leaves. 

And  the  breath 

Of  the  fading  edges  of  box  beneath. 

And  the  last  year’s  rose. 

'  Heavily  hangs  the  broad  sunflower 
Over  its  grave  in  the  earth  so  chilly  ; 

Heavily  hangs  the  hollyhock. 

Heavily  hangs  the  tiger-lily,” 

What  true  and  faithful  painting  I  And  this  was  written 
more  than  forty  years  ago  I  —  before  the  Pre-Raphaelite 
was  beard  of.  Painter  and  poet,  not  a  few  of  them  have 
since  trodden  in  Mr.  Tennyson’s  footsteps,  and  earned  a 
just  renown  by  careful  and  minute  delineation  of  Nature. 
“  More  can  raise  the  flowers  now,  for  all  have  got  the 
seed.” 

All  honor  to  him  who  first  introduced  it  amongst  us 
—  who  “  once  in  a  golden  hour  ”  cast  this  seed  into  the 
earth,  who  has  op>ened  our  eyes  to  the  glory  of  common 


For  illustration  of  Lincolnshire  character  we  naturally 
turn  to  those  well  known  personages,  “  The  Northern 
Farmers,”  old  and  new  style.  As  regards  the  first,  I  will 
only  say  that  he  is  a  type  of  the  past :  that  the  man,  like 
the  mastodon,  no  longer  exists  amongst  us.  That  he  did 
exist,  and  that  Mr.  Tennyson  saw  him,  1  have  no  doubt. 
But  he  has  long  been  in  his  grave,  and  a  more  refined  heir 
stalks  about  his  fields. 

With  regard  to  the  second,  he,  too,  with  his  horse 
“  Proputty,”  is  of  a  bygone  age.  The  present  Lincoln¬ 
shire  farmer  goes  to  market  in  a  gig,  or  oftener  by  raiL 
But  though  the  outward  man  has  perished,  not  so  has  his 
teaching.  Not  to  marry  the  governess;  to  look  out  for  a 
wife  with  a  dowry ;  the  value  of  money ;  how  the  having  it 
makes  a  “  good  un ;  ”  the  want  of  it,  the  thief ;  these  are 
sentiments  by  no  means  obsolete,  not  confined  to  one  class, 
or  one  country,  or  one  age.  Materfamilias  in  her  London 
house  is  entirely  in  accord  with  the  Northern  Farmer  on 
all  these  points.  Only  she  hardly  expresses  herself  so 
forcibly. 

And  it  is  for  this,  for  the  wonderful  vigor  and  raci¬ 
ness  of  the  language,  that  the  poem  before  us,  and  its 
pendant,  are  so  truly  admirable  and  valuable.  Our  dear 
old  Doric  dialect  is  —  I  grieve  to  say  —  dying  out  H.  M. 
Inspector  is  robbing  us  of  our  fathers’  tongue.  We  see  the 
spoiler  everywhere  at  his  ruthless  work,  and  we  are  power¬ 
less  to  stop  him.  In  a  few  years  we  shall  all  talk  alike  and 
spell  alike,  and  all  alike  use  words  to  conceal  our  real 
thoughts.  'The  more  the  reason  that  we  should  be  grateful 
to  Mr.  Tennyson  for  thus  preserving  to  us  two  types  of  the 
yet  unsophisticated  Lincoln  farmer  in  these  imperishable 
poems. 

1  am  no  critic,  but  when  I  hear  what  the  critics  say,  the 
talk  there  is  of  Mr.  Tennyson  wanting  force,  and  the  power 
to  individualize,  I  wish  to  ask  where  will  you  find  these 
qualities  if  not  in  the  two  “Northern  Farmers”? 

Perhaps  1  might  add  to  their  portraits  —  as  distinct  as 
they  in  individuality the  sketch  of  Sir  Walter  Vivian  in 
the  epilogue  to  the  Princess,  whom,  as  a  Lincolnshire  man, 
I  would  min  claim  for  a  compatriot :  — 

“  No  little  lily-handed  Baronet  he, 

A  great  broad-shouldered,  genial  Englishman, 

A  lord  of  fat  prize  oxen  and  of  sheep, 

A.  raiser  of  huge  melons  and  of  pine, 

A  patron  of  some  thirty  charities, 

A  pamphleteer  on  guano,  and  on  grain, 

A  quarter-sessions  chairman,  abler  none; 

Fair-haired  and  redder  than  a  windy  mom. 

Now  shaking  hands  with  him,  now'  him,  of  those 
That  stood  the  nearest  —  now  addressed  to  speech  — 
Who  spoke  few  words  and  pithy.” 

Lincolnshire  has  hitherto  had  scarce  justice  done  her. 
Viewed  by  the  hasty  traveller  from  the  railroad  which 

E asses  over  the  fens  and  avoids  the  hill  country,  she  has 
een  denied  a  claim  to  beauty  —  “a  flat  land,  a  prosaic 
land,  a  land  of  corn  and  cattle ;  rich,  if  you  like,  as  old 
Bceotia  was  rich  in  material  riches,  in  fat  sheep  and  oxen, 
but  not  rich  in  interest  for  the  tourist,  not  a  land  to  foster 
genius  and  feed  the  imagination.” 

But  surely  the  truth  is  otherwise.  Lincolnshire  —  a 
great  part  of  it  —  in  home  pastoral  scenery  is  not  behind 
other  counties,  while  in  her  wide-extended  views,  in  her 
open  wolds,  in  her  sounding  shore  and  shining  sands,  in 
her  glorious  parish  churches,  with  their  gigantic  steeples, 
she  has  charms  and  beauties  of  her  own.  And  as  to  fos¬ 
tering  genius  has  she  not  proved  herself  to  be  the  “  meet 
nurse  of  a  poetic  child  ”  ?  For  here,  be  it  remembered, 
here  in  the  heart  of  the  land,  in  Mid-Lincolnshire,  Alfmd 
'Tennyson  was  born ;  here  he  spent  all  his  earliest  and 
freshest  days;  here  he  first  felt  the  divine  afflatus,  and 
found  fit  material  for  his  muse. 
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PARISIAN  JOURNALISTS  OF  TO-DAY. 

I. 

Will  the  reflective  reader  ask  himself  why  it  is  that 
French  journalists  absorb  so  much  larger  a  share  of  public 
attention  than  the  newspaper  writers  of  other  countries  ? 
They  are  not  more  argumentative  than  the  English,  they 
are  unquestionably  less  wise  than  Germans,  they  yield  to 
Americans  in  the  versatility  of  polemical  invective,  and 
even  to  the  Irish  in  their  favorite  art  of  screaming  about 
nothing  ;  as  to  epigrammatic  wit,  the  Italians  with  their 
pasquinades  are,  in  this  respect,  more  than  their  masters. 
Frenchmen  themselves  explain  the  interest  they  excite  by 
pretending  that  they  are  the  leaders  of  human  thought ; 
out  this  is  a  little  piece  of  vanity  with  not  much  truth  in 
it.  The  French  are  great  adapters  and  magnifiers  of  other 
men’s  ideas,  but  their  genius  is  not  of  the  inventive  sort. 
All  that  is  practical  in  their  political  theories  comes  to 
them  from  England  or  America;  and  when  the  Communal* 
ists  raised  the  standard  of  rebellion  in  the  name  of  what 
seemed  to  them  a  new  and  indispensable  right  —  that  is 
local  self-government  —  the^  were  only  claiming  an  insti¬ 
tution  which  has  flourished  in  Britain  for  now  five  hundred 
years.  Even  in  philosophy,  the  Encyclopaedists  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  who  are  credited  by  their  countrymen 
with  having  been  the  first  apostles  of  rationalism,  did 
nothing  but  follow  the  lead  of  Hobbes  and  Locke  ;  and  as 
their  writings  were  at  bottom  rather  att.acks  upon  Popery 
and  the  Jesuits  than  deliberate  impeachments  of  the 
Christian  dogma,  it  may  be  said  that  they  were  virtually 
continuers  of  the  Reformation.  The  Revolutionists  of  ’93 
certainly  seemed  to  go  a  good  way  in  experimental  novelty, 
but  there  is  scarcely  a  single  one  of  their  vagaries  which, 
if  we  look  to  it,  can  be  accepted  as  original.  When  they 
beheaded  their  king  and  republicanized  the  calendar,  they 
repeated  acts  perpetrated  with  much  less  fuss  and  disorder 
by  the  Roundheads  ;  their  Rights  of  Man  were  a  plagia¬ 
rism  —  on  paper,  for  few  of  the  “  Rights  ”  took  living  effect 
—  of  Magna  Charla  and  of  the  Retti  del  popolo  promul¬ 
gated  by  Thomas  Aniello  (Masaniello)  at  Naples  in  1648 ; 
their  G^dess  Reason  had  been  imagined  so  far  back  as 
1535  by  that  Anabaptist  fanatic  John  Bokkold  —  better 
known  as  John  of  Leyden  —  who  stirred  up  Munster 
against  its  bishop-prince,  and  held  anarchical  revels  in  the 
city  for  six  months ;  and  even  that  queerest  of  Republican 
innovations,  which  consisted  in  placing  military  command¬ 
ers  under  the  constant  supervision  of  civil  commissioners, 
was  simply  borrowed  from  the  Dutch,  whose  meddlesome 
deputies,  as  we  know,  hampered  and  plagued  Marlborough 
almost  to  perdition.  France,  it  may  ^  urged,  has  artistic 
and  literary  renown,  a  great  name  in  science,  imm-nse 
military  glory,  and  a  moral  influence  reaching  far  beyond 
the  confines  of  her  own  territory;  but  these  again  are 
catch  phrases  which  do  not  bear  very  close  examination. 
France  has  owned  neither  a  Michael  Angelo  nor  a  Rubens, 
a  Dante  nor  a  Shakespeare,  a  Galileo  nor  a  Newton,  a 
Mozart  nor  a  Rossini.  As  to  military  glory,  before  Napo¬ 
leon,  who  was  a  Corsican,  vanquished  the  armies  of  dis¬ 
united  and  distracted  Germany,  the  military  annals  of 
France  offered  a  long  series  of  such  crushing  defeats  as 
Cressv,  Poictiers,  Agincourt,  Pavia,  Blenheim,  Ramillies, 
Malpfaquet,  Oudenarde  and  Rosbach,  only  checkered,  here 
and  there,  by  a  few  easy  triumphs  over  weak  neighbors,  or 
by  noisy  internecine  struggles,  so  that  nowaday  partisans 
of  the  white  flag  are  reduced  to  boasting  over  the  one 
victory  of  Fontenoy,  which  was  gained  not  by  a  French¬ 
man,  but  by  Marshal  Saxe,  a  German.  Turning  now  to 
moral  influence,  we  see  that  whereas  an  Englishman  finds 
his  language,  literature,  and  institutions  thriving  over  a 
third  of  the  globe,  and  whereas  Spaniards,  Portuguese, 
Dutchmen,  and  Germans  can  point  to  prosperous  settle¬ 
ments  of  their  founding  in  North  and  South  America, 
Africa,  and  Australia,  Frenchmen  have  done  so  little  to 
propagate  their  name  and  customs  hy  colonizing,  that  Al¬ 
geria  itself  would  retain  not  a  trace  of  them  if  once  the 
garrisons  were  removed.  To  be  sure  these  circumstances 


need  not  constitute  a  reason  why  we  English  should  be 
indifferent  to  the  French,  but  they  make  us  wonder  why 
such  a  comparatively  inferior  nation  should  arouse  so  much 
more  attention  than  ourselves,  as  they  undoubtedly  da 
Great  as  our  own  power,  and  successful  as  our  own  insti¬ 
tutions  may  be,  we,  as  Englishmen,  cannot  be  in  perpetual 
adoration  before  them  ;  but  that  foreign  states  should  rank 
us  rather  below  than  on  a  line  with  the  French,  and  should 
have  done  so  from  time  immemorial,  both  when  France 
reared  her  head  and  crowed  and  when  she  lay  bruised 
under  our  feet,  is  a  mysterious  thing  which  can  only  be 
accounted  for  by  seeking  the  causes  of  France’s  popularity 
outside  her  smtual  achievements  or  deserts. 

But  we  need  not  search  far.  Frenchmen  owe  their  pop. 
ularity  not  bo  much  to  their  qualities  as  to  their  defects, 
though  it  should  he  noticed  that  their  defects,  being  ex¬ 
empt  from  hypocrisy,  often  wear  an  honester  look  than 
other  people’s  virtues.  If  (he  French  affected  British  pro¬ 
priety,  German  gravity,  Spanish  superciliousness,  or  if 
they  were  servile  as  the  Italians,  we  mi^ht  speak  in  severe 
terms  of  their  ungovernable  natures,  their  inordinate  bump, 
tiousness,  factiousness,  and  immorality.  But  how  be  angry 
with  men  who  are  the  first  to  lau^h  at  their  own  vices,  and 
who  yet  retain  self-respect  enough  to  show  that  they  think 
none  the  worse  of  themselves  for  being  sinners  ?  It  is  in 
this  inner  consciousness  of  innocence  that  lies  the  great 
charm  of  the  French;  they  do  wrong,  but  there  is  such  a 
smiling  candor  in  their  waywardness  that  it  disarms  cen¬ 
sure.  British  and  German  vice  is  an  ugly  thing  because 
it  is  underhand  and  cloaked  with  a  pretence  of  respecta¬ 
bility  which  renders  it  doubly  offensive.  If  we  look  at  a 
crowd  of  young  English  people  disporting  themselves 
loosely  in  a  casino,  we  see  at  once  by  their  constrained 
attitudes  or  by  their  boisterous  gayety  that  they  are  ill  at 
ease  and  trying  to  stifle  the  prickings  of  their  consciences 
which  tell  them  that  they  are  misbehaving  themselves. 
Some,  perhaps,  are  cynically  dissolute,  but  the  majority  are 
ashamed  of  themselves,  and  will  slink  away  from  the  place  of 
riot,  dreading  to  be  seen,  and  consequently  throwing  upon 
themselves  and  their  dissipation  an  air  wholly  disreputable. 
In  the  same  way  a  young  Spaniard  who  stalks  off*  grandly 
from  a  house  of  debauchery  to  pay  his  orisons  at  the 
shrine  of  his  patron  saint,  and  who,  in  speaking  to  a  tailor 
whose  bill  he  does  not  intend  to  pay,  adopts  a  tone  of 
grandiloquent  haughtiness,  is  a  grotesque  creature  exciting 
little  sympathy.  But  a  Frenchman  who  laughingly  brags 
that  he  has  got  the  belter  of  his  tailor,  and  French  people 
of  both  sexes  who  revel  at  casinos,  are  all  in  their  ways 
funny  and  seductive  ;  because  there  is  not  one  among  them, 
man  or  woman,  but  feels  that  his  or  her  mission  in  this 
life  is  amusement,  and  that  there  is  no  reason  to  make  a 
secret  of  the  matter.  Viewed  in  this  light  Frenchmen 
occupy’  towards  the  rest  of  the  world  the  position  filled  in 
private  circles  by  those  merry,  bright-witted  rakes  who, 
with  impunity,  do  and  say  things  for  which  steadier  persons 
would  be  ostracised.  They  are  in  fact  the  spoiled  children 
of  this  earth,  whom  we  love  in  our  own  despite,  and  to¬ 
wards  whose  extravagances,  political  and  social,  we  shall 
always  feel  indulgently.  We  do  not  envy  them  their  in¬ 
stitutions,  and  often,  aloud,  we  thank  Heaven  that  we  are 
not  as  these  men  are;  but,  inwardly,  we  rejoice  that  there 
should  be  a  nation  ever  ready  to  put  our  own  unspoken 
thoughts  into  words,  and  to  fling  stones  for  us  at  the  many 
fallacies,  humbugs,  and  prejudices  which  we  dare  not  assail 
ourselves.  In  this  respect  the  encouragements  we  bestow 
on  the  French  resemble  not  only  the  kindness  we  cherish 
for  rakes,  but  also  the  patronage  which  noblemen  of  old 
used  to  vouchsafe  to  court  jesters,  whom  they  egged  on  to 
say  spiteful  things  and  to  play  pranks  against  hig  people 
who  could  not  be  molested  otherwise.  If  the  jester  was 
whipped  for  his  pains,  the  nobles  put  on  a  virtuous  ex¬ 
pression  which  seemed  to  sa^  that  he  had  quite  deserved 
it;  and  so  we,  when  the  French  have  got  into  trouble 
through  trying,  with  our  warm  approvi^l,  to  effect  some¬ 
thing,  say  a  revolution  or  the  establishment  of  a  republic, 
whicn  we  have  not  the  slightest  de.ire  to  see  attempted 
on  our  shores  — so  we  moralize  finely  over  their  failure  and 
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uy :  “  What  could  you  expect  of  such  a  people  ?  ”  After  I 
the  cruel  humiliations  of  their  late  war  and  the  Commune,  I 
it  looked  as  if  the  French  had  awoke  to  a  sense  of  the  | 
cat’s  paw  part  they  had  been  maile  to  play  by  other  na-  | 
tions,  and  their  serious  writers  inveighed  in  bitter  terms  ; 
against  the  foreigners  who  had  always  goaded  them  on  to  | 
ridiculous  or  perilous  adventures  at  home  and  abroad,  and  | 
then  left  them  in  the  lurch.  “  Foreigners,”  they  said, 
“were  delighted  to  see  us  liberate  the  Italians,  but  they 
gave  us  no  help,  and  would  have  given  us  none  if  our 
Mneroiis  folly  had  drawn  down  on  us,  as  it  very  nearly 
did,  a  coalition  of  all  Germany.  It  pleased  them  again  to 
gee  us  try  to  civilize  Mexico,  and  found  there  an  empire 
which  should  check  the  Unit^  States;  but  they  left  us  to 
manage  this,  as  also  the  settlement  of  the  Roman  question, 
lingle-handed ;  just  as  they  would  have  had  us,  single- 
handed,  go  forth  to  free  the  Poles,  defend  the  Danes,  and 
save  Saxony  and  Hanover  from  being  swallowed  up.  As 
to  home  matters,  foreigners  seem  to  regard  our  country  as 
an  insensible  body  politic  on  which  the  most  venturesome 
experiments  can  be  practised  as  in  corpore  vili ;  and  dema¬ 
gogues  like  Gambetta,  Ixtuis  Blanc,  and  Delescluze  are 
enthusiastically  applauded  by  the  very  men  who  are  loud¬ 
est  in  denouncing  the  Radicals  of  their  own  lands.  AVe 
have  been  pricked  on,  in  short,  to  act  as  the  Quixotes  and 
clowns  of  Europe ;  and  if  now  and  then  we  appeared  to 
lea<l  other  nations,  we  did  so  only  like  those  unlucky  sap¬ 
pers  who  walk  in  the  van  of  armies.  It  is  not  the  sappers 
who  have  settled  the  line  of  march  ;  those  who  did  that 
are  behind,  but  the  sappers  are  sent  in  front  to  clear  the 
w^anil  run  the  risks  of  ambush.” 

This  is  the  substance  of  what  Frenchmen  wrote  in  the 
first  hours  that  followed  defeat ;  but  their  fit  of  perspicacity 
was  short-lived.  Now  that  thirty  months  have  elapsed, 
they  have  resumed  their  old  habit  of  laughing  at  them¬ 
selves  and  at  others,  of  blustering,  quarrelling,  cutting 
capers,  and  shouting ;  and  Europe  surveys  them  with  the 
same  wondering  curiosity  as  before,  setting  them  down  for 
a  people  who  are  decidedly  incorrigible,  and  who,  victori¬ 
ous  or  beaten,  will  continue  to  amuse,  frighten,  and  scanda¬ 
lize  other  nations  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  This  being 
so,  it  may  please  the  reader  to  be  introduced  familiarly  to 
the  score  or  so  of  journalists  who  sway  French  people, 
such  as  they  are,  and  make  up  what  is  popularly  called  | 
“the  great  voice  of  the  French  Press.”  The  present  | 
writer  speaks  of  them  from  personal  knowledge,  and  will  : 
endeavor  to  sketch  them,  as  far  as  may  be,  in  their  natural  | 
colors. 

II. 

A  name  that  is  often  quoted  in  London  papers  is  that  of 
M.  John  Lemoinne,  who  writes  for  the  Journal  des  Debats.  | 
There  are  plenty  of  English  essayists  as  clever  as  M. 
Lemoinne,  whose  names  are  not  known  to  the  public,  and 
never  will  be  ;  but  to  see  a  Frenchman  write  sound  sense  | 
without  rhapsody  appears  so  strange  a  thing  on  this  side 
of  the  Channel  that  whenever  M.  Lemoinne  puts  his  hand  I 
to  a  long  leader  we  hear  of  it  from  Lerwick  to  Land's  i 
End.  Perhaps  it  ou^ht  to  gratify  us  that  M.  Lemoinne  | 
was  brought  up  in  England,  owed  his  first  successes  to  a  | 
thorough  knowledge  of  English  literature,  and  speaks  our 
language  with  a  musical  purity  not  often  found  even 
amongst  us  natives.  He  is  now  fifty-eight,  and  is  a 
thoughtful,  undemonstrative  man,  who  wears  a  white  neck¬ 
cloth,  and  has  passed  his  manhood  in  wondering  .why 
France  should  not  adapt  herself  to  British  institutions. 
About  two  years  ago  he  let  himself  be  converted  to  Re 
publicanism,  much  as  a  man  is  converted  to  swallowing  a 
black-draught;  but  he  readily  seized  on  the  Fusion  as  a 
pretext  for  changing  sides  again,  and  when  the  Count  de 
Chambord’s  letter  of  renunciation  was  made  public  there 
was  not  an  unhappier  face  in  Paris  than  M.  I.iemoinne’s. 

In  his  solemn  way,  M.  I.,emoinne  has  two  bugbears  ;  Ist, 
the  British  newspaper  which  writes  up  M.  Gambetta  in 
one  column  and  sneers  down  Sir  Charles  Dilke  in  the  next; 
and  2d,  the  British  politician  of  the  Palmerston  school, 
who  asserts  that  Frenchmen  are  not  fit  for  liberty,  and  can 


only  be  managed  by  a  government  like  the  Second  Em¬ 
pire.  Full  two  thirds  of  the  leaders  M.  Lemoinne  has  ever 
penned  are  protests  against  the  latter  proposition ;  and 
during  the  Empire,  M.  Lemoinne  was  backed  up  by  a  most 
distinguished  phalanx  of  Anglophilists,  such  as  MM.  St. 
Marc  Girardin,  Eugene  Forcade,  Provost  Paradol,  and 
Edouard  Herve,  the  last  of  whom  alone  survives. 

Of  these  gentlemen  it  may  truly  be  said  that  they  knew 
the  British  Constitution  as  well  as  if  it  were  an  invention 
of  their  own.  When  Mr.  Bright  thundered  a^inst  this  or 
that  “  superannuated  contrivance ;  ”  when  Mr.  Beale’s  good 
friends  pulled  up  the  Park  railings,  when  Mr.  Stuart  Mill 
lent  his  countenance  to  woman  sulfrage  or  crotchety  agr^ 
rian  schemes,  and  when  Mr.  Disraeli  dished  the  Whigs  in 
the  ingenious  fashion  we  remember,  M.  Lemoinne  and  his 
co-thinkers  all  uttered  piercing  cries  as  if  they  were  being 
personally  molested.  For  all  that  they  made  few  proselytes 
outside  the  ranks  of  educated  Frenchmen.  Parisians  ap¬ 
proved  their  articles  because  the  Debats  and  other  papers  in 
which  their  efiusions  were  published  were  much  disliked  by 
the  Emjieror ;  and  being  disagreeable  to  the  reigning  poten¬ 
tate  has  always  been  a  powerful  element  in  French  politics. 
But  average  Parisians  were  sceptical  as  to  the  panaceal 
properties  of  the  British  Constitution  for  distempers  of  the 
body  politic ;  and  after  the  fall  of  Napoleon  HI.  the  An¬ 
glophilists  were  carried  onwards  by  the  tide  of  events,  or 
left  high  and  dry  miles  behind  it. 

M.  flerve,  who  is  editor  of  the  Journal  de  Paris  and  an 
amiable,  scholarly  writer,  much  terrified  by  the  unwashed 
face  of  democracy  —  M.  Herv^  still  does  battle  for  \\  est- 
minster  customs  in  his  journal,  which  is  the  organ  of 
the  Orleans  family  ;  but  M.  Lemoinne  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  have  any  opinion,  except  that  everything  and  everybody 
are  going  wrong.  A  short  while  since,  he  declared  rue¬ 
fully  that  Reason  had  ceased  to  have  a  voice  in  public 
matters,  and  he  is  in  just  such  a  frame  of  mind  as  may 
cause  us  to  hear  any  morning  that  he  has  retired  from  mil¬ 
itant  journalism.  The  readers  of  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes  would  not  complain  of  this,  for  they  might  get  a 
new  series  of  literary  essays  like  the  “  Life  of  Brummel,” 
“  English  Electoral  Habits,”  and  “  Caroline  of  Brunswick,” 
which  first  drew  public  notice  on  M.  Lemoinne  some  thirty 
years  ago;  but  journalists  at  once  learned,  able,  and  tem¬ 
perate  are  everywhere  so  scarce  that  one  must  hope  M. 
Lemoinne  will  be  content  to  take  the  world  as  he  finds  it, 
nor  be  disgusted  because  he  cannot  lift  it  out  of  its  way¬ 
ward  grooves. 

M.  Lemoinne  is  not  decorated,  nor  has  he  ever  sought  a 
post  under  Government,  though  he  could  long  ago  have 
had  his  pick  of  good  places  for  the  asking.  The  reason  of 
this  abstinence  is  that  M.  Lemoinne  looks  upon  journalism 
as  being  itself  a  profession,  the  baton  in  which  is  a  charac¬ 
ter  for  independence  and  truth,  which  character  M.  Lt« 
moinne  has  got.  A  prefectship  would  be  no  promotion, 
and  imleed  it  might  put  him  in  grievous  straits ;  for  if  M. 
Lemoinne  were  appointed  prefect,  he  would  not  fail  to  com¬ 
mence  ruling  on  British  principles.  With  Hallam  for  his 
daily  guide,  Blackstone  for  his  philosopher  and  friend,  he 
would  measure  the  length  of  his  prerogatives  by  those  of  a 
Lord-Lieutenant;  whereat  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior, 
perceiving  that  he  neither  imprisoned  anybody,  nor  sup 
pressed  newspapers,  nor  had  recourse  to  the  military  to 
disperse  meetings  of  orderly  citizens  assembled  to  discuss 
politics,  would  conclude  that  he  had  none  of  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  necessary  to  a  French  official,  and  dismiss  him  with 
ignominy. 

To  speak  of  M.  Louis  Veuillot  in  the  same  breath  with 
temperate  journalism  seems  a  strong  measure,  but  the 
shock  may  be  broken  by  coupling  with  M.  Veuillot’s  name 
that  ofM.  Ernest  R^nan,  M.  Lemoinne’s  colleague  on  the 
;  Debats.  Now,  M.  R^nan  is  the  champion  of  free-thought, 
and  M.  Veuillot  the  beadle  of  Catholic  orthodoxy  ;  pt  by 
i  a  freak  of  fate  these  two  gentlemen,  who  stand  at  the  op- 
i  posite  poles  of  journalism,  happen  to  be  the  two  most  skil- 
;  ful  and  pungent  writers  of  their  own  language.  The  most 
’  courtly  and  classical  amon^  French  writers  is  Count  de 
R^musat ;  the  most  academical  in  purism  M.  Guizot^or  M. 
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Barllidletny  St.  Hilaire ;  the  sweetest  and  softest,  M.  Oc¬ 
tave  Feuillet ;  and  the  most  Parisian,  M.  Edmond  About : 
but  for  extent  of  vocabulary,  and  for  a  complete  mastery  of 
all  the  resources  of  the  French  tongue,  there  are  no  two 
such  penmen  as  MM.  R^nan  and  Veuillot ;  and  if  only  M. 
R^nan  shared  M.  Veuillot’s  love  for  controversy,  there 
might  be  some  hot  skirmishes  now  and  then  to  keep  the 
Boulevards  lively. 

Unfortunately,  M.  Rdnan  writes  seldom,  and  he  never 
gives  heed  to  personal  attacks.  A  man  of  fifty,  with  quiet, 
winning  manners,  a  pleasing  voice,  and  a  handsome  face,  | 
clean  shaven  as  a  priest’s,  no  one  would  take  him  for  the  j 
best  abused  man  on  the  face  of  the  globe  —  the  author, 
who,  with  his  “  Life  of  Jesus,”  has  sowed  doubt  broadcast,  | 
earned  at  M.  Veuillot’s  hands  the  title  of  “  wholesale  peo-  : 
pier  of  madhouses  and  Antichrist,”  and  been  solemnly  ex¬ 
communicated  by  the  Pope.  Yet  the  strangest  thin"  about 
M.  Rdnan  is,  that  having  been  educated  for  holy  orders,  he 
has  retained  none  of  the  casuistry  of  Romish  seminaries.  1 
He  refused  ordination  (and  thereby  renounced  lucrative  • 
preferment,  which  had  been  promised  him)  because  his 
master,  M.  Dupanloup,  now  Bishop  of  Orleans,  was  unable 
to  solve  some  doubts  that  had  beset  him ;  and  ever  since 
he  first  put  a  pen  to  paper  he  has  abided  by  two  maxims  : 
to  make  his  own  meaning  clear,  and  never  by  a  subterfuge 
to  avoid  facing  the  argument  of  an  adversary. 

M.  Renan  may  be  accepted  as  the  incarnation  of  that 
French  passion  for  logic  which  will  take  nothing  for  ; 
granted,  but  must  have  it  all  proved  by  rule  of  thumb.  ' 
The  consequence  is,  that  instead  of  being  a  Republican,  he 
is  a  theoretic  Monarchist  (without  reference  to  particular 
dynasties),  reflection  having  convinced  him  that  Republi¬ 
canism,  however  sound  in  doctrine,  has  invariably  broken 
down  (save  in  small  States)  in  practice.  This  is  a  bitter 

ill  for  Republicans  of  the  Louis  Blanc  type  to  swallow  ; 

ut  the  great  difference  between  M.  Renan’s  style  of  rea¬ 
soning  and  theirs  is  that  they  will  make  no  allowance  for  ; 
facts  which  do  not  tally  with  their  preconceived  notions  j 
and  prejudices,  whereas  M.  Renan  starts  without  any  prej¬ 
udice,  and  aims  solely  at  discovering  abstract  truth. 

M.  Louis  Blanc,  whom  we  have  all  met  in  London  or 
Brighton  at  the  period  when  he  was  English  correspondent 
to  the  Temps,  and  who  now  divides  his  time  between 
fidgety  silence  in  the  National  Assembly  and  occasional 
dogmatic  contributions  to  the  Red  Rappel  —  M.  Louis 
Blanc,  with  his  systematic  one-sidedness,  would  make  any 
fair-tempered  man  hate  Republicanism,  and  he  has  made 
such  men  hate  it  by  the  thousand. 

A  dainty  homunculus  (as  Mr.  Carlyle  might  call  him), 
smaller  in  statue  than  even  M.  Thiers,  with  a  wizen,  hairless 
face,  dapper  hands,  feminine  voice,  and  a  feline  method  in 
conversation,  he  has  been  surnamed  the  Jesuit  of  Republi- 
-canism,  and  is  the  originator  of  that  sound  theory  that  Re¬ 
publicanism  is  a  law  of  nature,  and  that  nations  have  no 
right  to  set  up  kings,  even  if  it  suits  them.  Premising  all 
his  arguments  with  this  hypothesis,  he  rejects  lessons  of 
history,  experience,  facts,  knowledge,  and  all  expedient 
policy  in  short,  and  is,  in  his  own  way,  every  whit  as  in¬ 
tolerant  as  the  most  fanatical  of  Legitimists.  Indeed,  if  I 
there  be  Legitimists  so  hot,  it  is  because  there  are  Repul^  I 
licans  so  fractious  —  pragmatical  little  men,  who  ride  big  ! 
hobbies  over  the  likes  and  dislikes  of  mankind,  and  would  i 
have  all  humanity  bow  to  an  ideal  picture  of  Democracj', 
as  absurdly  overcolored  as  the  daubs  which  are  hung  up 
outside  shows  to  set  clowns  agape. 

M.  Louis  Blanc  cannot  understand  that  a  man  of  M.  1 
I^nan’s  intellect  should  be  so  feeble  as  to  look  at  two 
sides  of  a  question  ;  and  M.  Renan  is  at  a  loss  to  conceive 
why  a  man  should  swear  that  the  whole  earth  is  red  be¬ 
cause  his  own  spectacles  happen  to  be  scarlet.  M.  Louis  , 
Blanc  will  go  to  his  final  judgment  with  the  ten  volumes  j 
of  his  “  Histoire  de  la  Revolution  ”  under  his  arm,  and  he  i 
will  point  to  his  panegyric  of  Robespierre  with  the  satisfac-  ! 
tion  of  one  who  has  done  his  best  to  promote  good-will  and 
confusion  among  men.  M.  Renan  will  reach  his  deathbed  i 
unchaken  in  the  belief  that  if  AIM.  liobespierre  and  Louis  | 
Blanc  had  ffourisbed  together,  the  one  would  have  eaten  i 


up  the  other  and  left  the  world  but  little  the  better  for 
I  being  abandoned  to  the  incisive  experiments  of  the  sur- 
I  vivor.* 

I  But  to  return  to  M,  Tx)uis  Veuillot,  who  hates  MM.  Rj, 
j  nan  and  Louis  Blanc  with  equal  piety.  This  modern  Ton 
quemada  has  not  always  been  the  ferocious  Ultramontsniit 
we  behold  him  now.  Like  Augustine  of  Hippo  he  passed 
his  early  life  among  the  profligates,  contributing  to  comic 
news  sheets,  fighting  duels  with  actors  whom  he  bad 
quizzed  and  brother  journalists  whom  he  had  libelled,  and 
publishing  a  novel,  “  L’Honnete  Femme,”  much  less  edi¬ 
fying  in  its  tendency  than  the  title  might  suggest.  But  hav¬ 
ing  gone  on  a  tour  to  Rome  in  1838,  when  he  was  just  five- 
and-twenty  years  old,  the  religious  ceremonies  of  Easter 
week  wrought  such  a  powerful  effect  on  him  that  he  came 
back  an  altered  man.  Good-by  to  songs  and  suppers,  rev¬ 
elries  and  profane  literature.  AI.  Veuillot’s  friends  laughed 
at  the  change  that  had  come  over  him,  and  argued  that  it 
would  wear  off ;  but  M.  Veuillot  growlingly  anathematized 
them,  and  from  that  time  to  this  he  has  been  busy 
classing  his  fellow-men  into  two  categories  :  namely,  a  very 
small  one  who  will  troop  into  heaven  behind  him  because 
they  subscribe  to  his  newspaper,  L'Univers,  or,  at  all 
events,  adopt  its  tenets ;  and  a  painfully  large  one,  who 
will  be  kept  waiting  at  the  gates  without  a  chance  of  ever 
obtaining  admittance.  Priests  of  all  shades,  bishops,  and 
even  a  few  saints  jostle  one  another  in  this  last  category, 
for  AI.  Veuillot  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  and  has  long 
since  learned  that  the  cowl  does  not  make  the  monk,  (ff 
his  own  zealous  authority  he  has  re-judged  a  round  dozen 
of  saints  who  he  as.serts  were  canon  zed  in  a  hurry  or  ow¬ 
ing  to  erroneous  information  (which  does  not  prevent  him 
from  championing  Papal  infallibility),  and  he  rebukes  tepid 
bishops  and  weak-kneed  members  of  the  lesser  clergy  with¬ 
out  stint  or  scruple. 

A  few  years  ago  Alonseigneur  Dupanloup  lost  patience 
under  AI.  Veuillot’s  admonitions,  and  gave  vent  to  his  feel¬ 
ings  in  a  well-known  letter,  beginning,  ”  Alonsieur,  le  role 
que  vous  cherchez  k  jouer  dans  I’Eglise  est  intolerable.” 
But  M.  Veuillot  did  not  care  for  that.  The  Pope  approved 
him ;  and  it  was  perhaps  lucky  tor  the  Pope  that  he  did 
approve,  for  AI.  Veuillot  is  much  like  that  French  lady 
who,  being  told  that  she  ought  to  live  in  subjection  to  her 
husband  because  the  Holy  Spirit,  speaking  through  the 
mouth  of  St.  Paul,  had  ordered  it  so,  answered,  “  Ah  1  mais 
moi  je  ne  suis  pas  du  meme  avis  que  le  Saint  Esprit.”  In 
I  person  M.  Veuillot  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  portraits 
I  of  Mirabeau,  his  features  being  deeply  pitted,  his  lips  full 
j  and  sarcastic,  and  his  eyes  ever  aglow.  He  is  now  sixty, 
but  ripeness  of  age  has  in  no  way  quenched  his  fiery  spirit 
i  nor  his  indefatigable  industry.  He  probably  reads  more 
I  than  any  other  man  in  France,  for,  raakin"  it  his  duty  to 
i  keep  an  eye  over  the  orthodoxy  of  the  whole  Church,  he 
I  dips  into  every  new  work  of  theology,  and  leaves  not  a 
I  pastoral  or  a  mandamus  unexamined.  Talk  to  him  in 
I  private  about  his  travels,  or  about  any  secular  matter  not 
I  tending  to  controversy,  and  you  will  be  struck  by  his 
genial  humor  and  his  fanciful  shrewdness  in  describing 
scenes  and  customs  he  has  witnessed.  He  has  also,  though 
unmarried,  a  wonderful  love  for  children ;  and  if  you  catch 
him  drawing  out  the  yellow  silk  handkerchief,  which  he 
flourishes  benevolently  as  a  prelude  to  social  intercourse, 
the  chances  are  ten  to  one  that  the  hearth-rug  will  be  lit¬ 
tered  with  sugar  plums  which  he  has  bought  for  baby 
acquaintances.  But  mention  the  name  of  a  prominent  free¬ 
thinker  or  Church  waverer,  and  AI.  Veuillot’s  aspect  under¬ 
goes  a  curious  change.  Back  goes  the  yellow  handkerchief 
into  the  capacious  tail  of  his  coat,  his  knotty  right  hand 
plunges  straight  into  the  bosom  of  his  shirt,  a  sardonic 
grin  (it  is  really  not  a  smile)  breaks  over  his  expressive 

>  The  writer  thinks  it  well  to  state  that,  in  expressing  his  admiration  for 
M.  Ernest  Renan's  impartiality  and  good  foith  as  a  iogician,  hr  offers  no 
opinion  on  the  Lif*  of  Jmus,  which  is  not  in  question  here.  M.  Renan  is 
not  inlkilibie ;  but  those  who  heard  his  lectures  when  he  was  Professor  of 
History  at  the  Colibge  de  Prance,  and  those  who  read  the  political  and  liter¬ 
ary  articles  which  he  contributes  from  time  to  tinm  to  the  Dibatr  and  Rmu 
dts  Dmx  Mondts,  must  do  him  justice  as  a  reasoner,  however  much  they 
may  differ  from  his  views  on  Christianity. 
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lips,  and  quick  as  malice  itself  M.  Veuillot  launches  one  of 
pitiless  bolts  which  quiver  into  the  weakest  part  of  a 
delinquent’s  armor. 

M.  Veuillot  is  a  terrible  man  for  inventing  epithets 
I  which  sum  up  all  the  foibles  of  an  enemy,  and  stick  to  him 
through  a  lifetime.  He  christened  Prince  Napoleon  Jerome 
£galite,  M.  Thiers  King  Ego,  Father  Hyacinthe  the  Sancho 
Panza  of  the  Church;  and  his  printed  sketches  of  divers 
anti-clerical  people  are  like  anatomical  dissections,  so  cru¬ 
elly  do  they  expose  the  innermost  blemishes  of  the  victims. 
Freethinkers  walk  in  much  terror  of  M.  Veuillot;  and  if 
they  have  any  peccadilloes  even  on  their  private  con¬ 
sciences,  take  care  not  to  come  athwart  him  ;  but  perhaps 
Churchmen  feel  even  more  fearfully  towards  this  Inq^uisitor 
of  a  man.  It  could  scarcely  have  been  pleasant  tor  the 
bishops  at  the  last  (Ecumenical  to  see  M.  Veuillot  stalking 
about  the  Vatican  as  if  he  were  the  usher  who  had  brought 
all  these  holy  men  together,  and  meant  to  punish  such  of 
them  as  were  refractory;  neither  can  it  be  agreeable  at 
this  juncture  for  foreign  priests,  who  know  little  of  Mi 
Veuillot,  to  discover  that  he  knows  all  about  them,  and  is 
concerned  to  hear  from  private  reports  that  their  proceed¬ 
ings  are  not  what  —  to  his  mind  —  they  should  be.  Possi¬ 
bly,  if  the  Romanist  clergy  throughout  Christendom  were 
privately  polled,  a  strong  majority  would  opine  that  M. 
Veuillot  is  a  trifle  too  gw)d  for  our  earth,  and  that  if  he 
were  withdrawn  from  this  vale  of  tears,  which  he  illumines 
with  his  blazing  sanctity,  it  would  be  a  providential  release 
for  him  —  and  tor  them. 

But  M.  Veuillot  shows  no  anxietv  to  quit  this  scene  of 
his  ecclesiastical  wrestles ;  and  so  long  as  he  continues  to 
splash  epithets  at  his  opponents  for  the  cleaning  of  their 
souls,  one  of  the  writers  must  frequently  bespattered  by 
him  will  be,  as  heretofore,  M.  Edmond  About,  editor  of  the 
XlXi'eme  Siede,  and  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Athenaeum. 
If  ever  France  should  possess  a  truly  paternal  government, 
which  will  restrict  every  man  to  the  work  he  can  best  do, 
that  government  will  prohibit  M.  About  from  writing  in 
newspapers  at  all,  and  send  him  back  to  fabricate  us  some 
more  novels.  M.  About  is  a  capital  novelist.  His 
“  I'reute  et  Quarante  ”  is  a  very  gem,  and  his  “  Mariages 
de  Paris  ”  tales  to  read  and  re-read  ;  but  he  is  a  poor  jour¬ 
nalist  —  inconsistent,  flighty,  and,  not  to  put  too  fine  a 
point  upon  it,  by  no  means  free  from  personal  bias  in  judg¬ 
ing  men  and  measures.  So  long  as  he  confined  himself  to 
fiction  it  fared  well  with  him,  for  he  achieved  reputation, 
wealth,  and  paved  his  way  to  a  fine  marriage  ;  bqt  one  day 
he  took  it  into  his  head  that  he  was  born  for  political  des¬ 
tinies,  and  since  then  he  has  been  running  to  seed  at  a  pre¬ 
cipitous  rate.  The  late  Emperor  was  primarily  responsible 
lor  unhinging  M.  About’s  brain,  having  invited  the  witty 
author  to  Compiegne  and  pinned  a  red  ribbon  to  his  but¬ 
ton-hole.  Then  he  talked  to  him  about  the  Roman  ques¬ 
tion  ;  and  as  it  was  part  of  Imperial  policy  at  that  period 
(1858)  to  be  on  ill  terms  with  the  Pope,  M.  About  was 
asked  whether  he  would  go  to  Rome  at  Government  ex¬ 
pense,  and  write  a  book  about  it  —  the  implication  being 
that  his  book  on  Rome  should  hear  a  close  resemblance  to 
his  amusing  skit  on  Greece,  “  Le  Grece  Contemporaine.” 
Of  course  Hil.  About  was  delighted. 

We  all  have  our  weaknesses,  and  M.  About’s  weakness 
was,  and  is,  to  hear  himself  called  “  Le  petit-fils  de  Vol¬ 
taire.”  He  much  loved  to  be  noted  as  a  famous  infidel, 
and  it  would  have  been  sweet  to  him  if  the  Pope  would 
only  have  banned  him  in  a  special  bull,  to  be  posted  on  all 
church  doors  throughout  Christendom.  Thus  congenially 
disposed  he  went  to  Rome,  and  wrote  of  it  all  the  evil  that 
could  be  decently  crammed  in  300  octavo  p.ages,  after 
which  he  returned,  expecting  his  reward  in  the  shape  of  a 
post  under  Government.  But  the  Emperor’s  Papal  policy 
nad  in  the  mean  time  veered,  and  M.  About  was  told  that 
he  should  have  a  diplomatic  appointment  by  and  by,  only 
that  his  Roman  book  having  caused  “  a  great  scandal,”  it 
was  advisable  to  wait  until  the  soreness  of  it  had  passed  off. 
Prince  Napoleon  conveyed  this  message  at  one  of  those 

evial  Friday  dinners  at  his  Pompeian  Villa  of  the  Avenue 
ontaigne,  where  he  gathered,  at  the  private  request  of  hia 


cousin,  all  the  eminent  pagans  whom  the  Emperor  durst 
not  invite  too  often  to  the  Tuilerie.s.  The  Prince  told  M. 
About  to  wait  —  and  M.  About  waited.  He  waited,  and 
wrote  more  novels,  got  married,  and  enlarged  his  fine  estate 
at  Saverne.  He  waited,  and  from  the  official  columns  of 
the  Moniteur  wrote  furious  anti-republican  articles,  which 
secured  him  promotion  in  the  Legion  of  Honor.  But  the 
diplomatic  appointment  kept  tarrying,  and  at  length  the 
“  Grandson  of  Voltaire  ”  lost  patience,  and  following  the 
immemorial  wont  of  baffled  Frenchmen,  discovered  that  he 
had  been  from  the  first  an  ardent  Liberal.  This  was  about 
five  years  ago,  and  M.  About  lost  no  time  in  revealing  his 
long  concealed  Liberalism  in  the  f?rtM/ow,then  a  new  paper 
started  in  rivalry  to  the  Figaro. 

From  the  Goulois  he  passed  to  the  Soir  as  editor,  with  a 
salary  of  60,000fr.,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  ap¬ 
pointed  himself  special  correspondent,  and  wrote  from 
the  battlefields  a  series  of  letters  most  remarkable  for 
everything  except  gratitude  to  the  Sovereign  who  had  so 
often  and  so  kindly  befriended  him.  Gratitude,  however, 
has  never  been  M.  About’s  forte,  and  he  would  gladly  sub¬ 
scribe  to  the  late  Nestor  Ro<iueplan’s  aphorism :  “  L’ingra- 
titude  est  I’independance  du  cceur,”  adding  thereto  this 
maxim  of  his  own  :  “  Les  bienfaits  couteraient  trop  cher  s’il 
fallait  les  payer.”  The  late  critic  Sainte-Beuve,  who  knew 
M.  About  well,  said  of  him,  “  Chacun  de  ses  livres  est  une 
belle  oeuvre  et  une  mauvaise  action,”  meaning  that  the  au¬ 
thor  of  “  Le  Roi  des  Montagues  ”  could  seldom  resist  the 
temptation  of  saying  a  witty  thing  at  the  expense  of  people 
whom  he  intimately  knew,  whence  that  vein  of  demure  per¬ 
sonalities  which  runs  through  all  his  novels  —  personalities 
which  the  generality  of  readers  cannot  detect,  but  which 
are  apparent  enough  to  the  initiated,  who  read  between  the 
lines.  Without  going  so  far  as  M.  Sainte-Beuve,  one  may 
say  of  M.  About  that  he  is  one  of  those  delightfully  keen 
psychologists  whom  it  is  pleasanter  to  have  as  a  neutral 
acquaintance  than  as  a  foe.  He  is  now  forty-five,  but  looks 
ten  years  younger  ;  and  you  have  only  to  glance  at  his 
wide-awake  face,  rendered  deceptively  bluff  by  a  hay-col¬ 
ored  heard,  his  malicious  blue  eyes  and  meaning  smile,  to 
guess  how  agreeably  this  thorough  Parisian  can  pull  ab¬ 
sent  celebrities  to  pieces  over  a  quiet  dinner-table,  or  in  a 
snug  drawing-room  before  an  admiring  audience  of  ladies. 

M.  About  is  a  great  favorite  with  ladies,  but  as  regards 
men-friends  he  stands  in  much  the  same  position  as  Prince 
Talleyrand,  who  remarked  that  he  had  all  his  life  through 
possessed  one  sincere  friend — and  that  was  himself. 
However,  M.  About  can  boast  of  at  least  a  fervent  comrade 
and  worshipj)er  in  the  person  of  M.  Francisque  Sarcey,  the 
dramatic  critic  to  the  Temps,  and  M.  About’s  chief  contrib¬ 
utor  to  the  XIXieme  Si'ecle.  As  Boswell  was  to  Johnson, 
so  is  M.  Sarcey  to  M.  About;  but  we  know  that  Johnson 
did  not  consider  himself  bound  to  repay  Boswell’s  admira¬ 
tion  by  a  warm  show  of  kindred  feeling.  With  respect  to 
political  opinions,  M.  About  is  still  hoping,  so  his  enemies 
say,  for  a  diplomatic  appointment ;  and  meanwhile  he  ad¬ 
vocates  a  sort  of  chameleonous  republicanism,  which  varies 
much  in  hue,  according  to  the  color  of  the  party  that  may 
happen'to  be  in  the  ascendant.  His  latest  public  achieve¬ 
ment  has  been  to  fight  a  duel  with  M.  Edouard  Hervd,  and 
to  pay  a  fine  of  £8  for  this  misdemeanor,  which  arose  from  an 
interview  with  the  Count  of  Paris.  Two  years  ago,  when 
it  looked  as  though  the  Count  were  going  to  become  King, 
M.  About  requested  M.  Herve  to  present  him  to  his  Royal 
Highness,  and  M.  Herve  having  complied.  M.  About  said, 
with  an  amiable  bow,  to  the  Prince,  “  All  the  hopes  of 
France  are  centred  on  you.  Monseigneur.”  This  year  the 
hop>es  of  France  having  centred  elsewhere,  M.  About  found 
it  convenient  to  ignore  his  compliment  and  to  abuse  the 
Prince,  whereat  M.  Herv^  waxed  wroth,  and  some  bitter 
articles  ensued,  culminating  in  the  fine  of  £8  above-men¬ 
tioned.  However,  all  who  know  M.  About  do  him  the  jus¬ 
tice  to  feel  sure  that,  should  the  Count  of  Paris  become 
King  after  .all.  this  little  unpleasantness  will  be  forgotten, 
for  Louis  Philippe  d’Orleans  is  not  vindictive,  and  M. 
Afmut  is  ever  generous  in  forgiving  and  forgetting  the  hard 
things  he  has  said  of  others. 
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Another  journaUst  who  has  long  hankered  after  a  public 
post  —  but  nothing  less  than  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet  would 
suit  him  —  is  M.  Kniile  de  Giranlin,  the  founder  of  the 
Prexse,  and  owner  of  the  Liberie  —  “  le  Grand  Emile,*’ as 
Boulevard  wags  call  him.  M.  de  Girardin  wears  a  long 
wisp  of  hair  over  his  forehead  like  the  great  Napoleon,  and 
just  as  the  dancer  Trenis  said  a  hundred  years  ago,  “  This 
century  has  begotten  three  men  —  Voltaire,  Frederick  the 
Great,  and  me  ”  —  so  would  M.  de  Girardin  willingly  say, 
or  at  all  events  think,  “  Two  men  have  illustrated  this  cen¬ 
tury  —  I  and  Napoleon.”  He  is  now  past  seventy,  and  has 
glanced  at  events  all  his  life  through  that  sheen  eye-glass 
of  his,  which  was  once  a  very  will-o’-the-wisp,  leading 
Frenchmen  forever  into  new  fields  of  speculation,  financial 
quagmires,  and  political  morasses.  At  an  age  when  most 
boys  are  at  school,  M.  de  Girardin  had  written  a  novel; 
before  he  had  even  shaved  he  started  a  joint-stock  com¬ 
pany  ;  at  twenty-five  he  founded  a  paper,  which  candidly 
called  itS(  If  Ae  Voleur,  because  it  filched  the  best  articles 
from  all  the  other  journals ;  and  at  twenty-live  and  a  half 
this  paper  had  procured  him  three  suits-at-law,  a  criminal 
action  lor  libel,  and  two  duels.  But  M.  de  Girardin  won 
his  suits,  got  acquitted  for  the  libel,  and  winged  his  adver¬ 
saries  ;  after  which  he  started  afresh,  and  inaugurated  a 
promising  era  in  journalism  by  publishing  serial  fictions  in 
a  daily  paper  along  with  political  leaders,  and  selling  the 
mixture  for  a  halfpenny  cheaper  than  rival  newspapers. 

This  grand  idea  of  the  roman  feuilleton  put  the  complet¬ 
ing  touch  to  M.  de  Girardin’s  fame.  All  the  other  papers, 
even  the  grave  Dehatis  (which  trebled  its  circulation  by  M. 
Eugene  Sue’s  novel,  “  Les  Mysteres  de  Paris  ” )  felt 
bound  to  season  their  politics  with  long-winded  romances ; 
and  the  Presse,  in  which  this  experiment  had  been  first 
tried,  brought  its  owner  a  cool  £10,000  a  year.  M.  de. 
Girardin’s  next  exploits  consisted  in  marrying  the  beauti¬ 
ful  and  witty  Mile.  Delphine  Gay  (then  known  in  literature 
as  the  “  Viscount  de  Launay  ”  )  ;  in  shooting  and  killing 
Armand  Carrel,  the  chief  of  Republican  journalists  (1830)  ; 
in  accurately  predicting  the  fall  of  every  Cabinet  that  de¬ 
clined  listening  to  his  advice,  and  in  getting  talked  of  as  a 
possible  member  of  all  new  Cabinets. 

After  such  a  well-spent  career  M.  de  Girardin  might 
fairly  claim  to  sit  at  rest  in  the  sumptuous  palace  he  has 
bought  in  the  Champs  Elyses  next  to  ex-Queen  Isabella 
of  Spain ;  but  M.  de  Girardin  is  one  of  those  men  whom 
nothing  in  this  life  will  wholly  silence,  and  he  takes  as  ’ 
great  a  pleasure  as  ever  he  did  in  bestowing  advice  on  states-  | 
men  who  have  not  asked  him  for  it.  He  has  been  called  j 
Le  Saint  Sacrement,  because  it  has  been  remarked  that  j 
Governments  only  send  for  him  when  their  condition  is  | 
past  praying  for;  and  his  arrival  invariably  acts  like  a  1 
Nunc  Dimiitis  which  closes  their  career  for  good  and  all. 
He  hurried  to  the  Tuileries  on  the  23d  February,  1848,  ! 
just  in  time  to  counsel  lx>uis  Philippe’s  abdication  when  it  | 
was  too  late.  He  was  consulted  by  Napoleon  III.  in  1870,  | 
by  the  Empress  Regent  after  Sedan,  and  by  M.  Thiers  on  [ 
the  eve  of  the  24th  May  ;  but  he  has  never  been  able  to  i 
persuade  either  Sovereign  or  Premier  that  he  would  be  a 
valuable  person  to  have  in  an  administration.  This  has  im¬ 
parted  to  his  conversation  a  somewhat  injured  tone,  and  he  • 
insensibly  speaks  of  himself  as  of  a  man  whose  worth  con¬ 
temporaries  have  ignored.  He  has  certainly  made  more 
noise  in  his  time  than  any  dozen  other  journalists  clubbed 
together ;  and  what  is  still  better,  he  has  made  varieties  of  | 
noises,  for  there  is  not  a  single  opinion  in  the  catalogue  of 
political  creeds  which  he  has  not  at  one  time  or  other  advo¬ 
cated.  In  this  respect  he  may  be  said  to  have  set  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  suppleness  to  this  and  the  coming  generation  of 
writers,  who  make,  and  will  make  it  a  point  of  honor  to 

3 note  him  as  a  precedent  whenever  they  wish  to  assail  to- 
ay  what  they  defended  yesterday  —  and  vice  versa.  But  1 
he  has  set  as  good  an  example  in  other  points,  for  he  I 
was  the  first  to  launch  that  style  of  spasmodic  leader,  j 
chopped  into  trenchant  lines  and  short  paragraphs,  a  Style 
now  become  classical.  No  great  trouble  is  needed  for  such  | 
leaders,  and  M.  de  Girardin,  who  has  never  dei<xned  to  i 
read  up  the  annals  of  any  nation  but  the  French^  had  a  | 


i  great  art  for  jumbling  up  scraps  of  historical  lore,  [ji,  j, 

I  up  in  desultory  reading.  In  1848,  when  he  threw  liim.. 

I  heart,  soul,  paper,  and  pen,  into  the  advocacy  of  Louis  X, 

I  poleon’s  Presidential  candidature,  this  was  the  son  of 
j  leader  to  which  he  would  treat  the  readers  of  the  Prt$n 
every  evening.  There  were  generally  three  or  four^ 

I  these  leaders,  all  bearing  his  signature ;  and  it  must  bi 
I  borne  in  mind  that  each  of  the  sentences,  here  divided  bt 
,  dashes,  occupied  a  separate  line  of  large  print,  well  leadei 

!  “  L’Enipire,  e’est  la  Paix.” 

I  Empire  is  peace  —  Peace  is  Empire — Without  Empirt 
I  no  peace  —  Without  peace  no  Empire  —  Why  is  Kmpin 
j  peace  V  —  Because  it  is  propped  up  by  bayonets  —  Why  « 

I  bayonets  peaceful  ?  —  Because  they  frighten  the  Foreigug 
I  — To  each  nation  its  Providential  man  —  To  England t 
Pitt,  to  France  a  Napoleon — Why  was  Pitt  strong 
i  Because  he  ruled  free  England  —  Why  was  England  frw’ 

'  —  Because  she  was  ruled  by  Pitt  —  There  was  a  Kin; 

I  called  Nebuchadnezzar  —  A  King  of  Babylon  and  Ninevd 
:  —  Why  may  the  French  nation  be  some  dtiy  compared  to 
I  Nebuchadnezzar  ?  —  Because  this  King  of  Babylon,  beinj 
j  a  fool,  was  sent  to  herd  for  seven  years  with  the  beasts  d 
I  the  field  —  Will  France  ever  herd  with  the  beasts  of  tb 
!  field  ? —  Yes,  and  chew  the  cud  of  remorse  and  humiliation 
;  — When  and  why? — France  will  herd  for  seven  timet 
i  seven  years  with  the  brute  nations  of  the  world  —  And 
I  be  despised  —  And  laughed  at  —  And  mocked  —  And  it 
will  serve  her  right  —  If  she  do  not  elect  Louis  Napoleon. 

This  style  of  composition  might  occasion  surprise  if 
found  in  a  leading  column  of  the  Times,  but  to  a  Parisian 
public  it  tasted  well,  with  a  glass  of  bitter  drink  just 
before  dinner.  To  this  day  Frenchmen  allude,  with  i 
national  pride,  to  the  Great  Emile's  journalistic  feats,  and 
point  to  his  numberless  successful  disciples  in  the  Press  as 
a  proof  that  his  name  can  never  be  obliterated.  And  yet 
it  is  probable  that  M.  de  Girardin  will  be  remembered  less 
in  connection  with  his  fine  manner  of  writing  than  because 
of  the  good-humored  patronage  he  has  always  extended  to 
young  and  struggling  men  of  letters.  Himself  an  adven¬ 
turer —  the  term  is  no  disgrace  to  him,  for  he  wrote  an 
autobiography,  greatly  glorying  in  the  title  —  he  has  never 
missed  a  chance  of  fostering  youthful  talent.  His  principal 
contributors  have  always  been  young  men,  for  he  loved  to 
have  such  about  him  ;  and  any  one,  no  matter  how  shabby, 
eccentric,  and  friendless,  who  came  to  ask  him  for  employ¬ 
ment,  was  sure  of  obtaining  it,  if  be  passed  satisfactorily 
through  an  ordeal  to  which  M.  de  Girardin  would  subject 
him  to  test  his  sharpness.  One  of  the  Great  Emile’i 
favorite  tests  consisted  in  saying  to  the  aspirant :  “  Call  ou 
me  to-morrow  at  six.”  If  the  aspirant  came  at  six  p.  m., 
he  was  a  lost  man  :  but  if  he  had  the  sense  to  guess  that 
so  Olympian  a  personage  as  this  editor  must  be  afoot  and 
busy  with  the  early  bird,  the  Great  Emile’s  thin  lips 
smiled  approvingly,  and  he  would  say :  ”  That’s  right, 
you’ll  stop  and  breakfast.” 


^  It  has  just  been  mentioned  that  M.  de  Girardin  has  had 
many  disciples :  they  have,  in  fact,  been  so  numerous  that 
Parisian  journalists  who  have  not  at  some  time  or  other 
I  served  under  the  Great  Emile’s  orders  are  almost  excep 
tions.  M.  de  Girardin’s  practice  was  to  keep  a  writer  till 
he  had  achieved  a  name,  then  the  two  generally  cjuarrelled ; 
for  the  Great  Emile  was  renowned  for  having  a  new  idea 
every  day,  and  when  his  contributors  became  too  con¬ 
sequential  to  jump  obediently  from  notion  to  notion  every 
twenty- four  hours,  be  would  hint  that  the  world  was  lai-ge 
I  enough  for  two,  and  bow  his  unbending  disciple  out.  Let 
>  us,  however,  take  our  seats  in  front  of  the  Cafe  de  Suede, 
j  next  door  to  the  Varidtes  Theatre,  and  see  M.  de  Girardin’i 
I  old  pupils,  and  indeed  all  other  Parisian  journalists  of  note, 
I  file  by  towards  five  p.  m.,  the  “absinthe  hour;”  with 
i  thirsty  but  cheerful  looks,  just  fresh  from  the  printing  and 
I  *publi8bing  offices,  that  cluster  about  the  Rue  Montmartre. 
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The  4e  Sii^de  is  the  headquarters  of  journalists 
^irst,  and  a  score  or  two  of  them  are  sure  to  drop  in  to 
(iiKCUss  the  news  in  the  first  editions  of  evening  papers 
which  appear  between  four  and  five.  All  these  educators 
of  the  people  are  not  equally  eminent,  nor  do  they  call  for 
fall  biographies  at  our  hands.  But  many  of  them  are 
powers  in  their  way,  and  deserve  at  least  a  nominal  men¬ 
tion. 

First  a  young  man  of  thirty-two,  with  unfortunate  look¬ 
ing  shoes  which  show  his  stocks,  and  unbraced  pantaloons 
which  exhibit  a  bulging  expanse  of  linen  below  his  waist¬ 
coat.  The  nap  of  his  hat  bristles  up,  he  has  a  pile  of 
papers  under  his  arm,  his  hands  are  thrust  deep  in  his 
waistband,  and  he  walks  as  if  the  cares  of  State  still  sat 
on  bis  shoulders.  This  is  M.  Clement  Duvernois,  editor 
of  the  Onlre,  the  Empress  Eugenie’s  paper.  He  was  once 
a  Radical,  and  a  gushing  pupil  of  M.  de  Girardin’s  at  a 
period  when  the  latter  was  at  quills  drawn  with  the 
Empire  ;  but  one  day  he  changed  opinions  somewhat  un¬ 
expectedly,  was  met  going  in  and  out  of  the  Tuileries  with- 
notes  for  the  Emperor’s  “  Life  of  Caesar,”  and  eventually 
blossomed  out  as  Minister  of  Commerce  —  a  post  he  held 
for  three  weeks,  that  is  from  the  10th  August  to  4'h  Sep¬ 
tember,  1870.  M.  Duvernois  wears  a  ferocious-looking 
beard,  and  he  does  not  forgive  the  Republican  party  for 
having  nipped  his  career  as  a  statesman  untimely  in  the 
bud.  If  the  Empire  were  restored,  he  would  hope  to  be 
some  day  prime-minister,  and  would  wage  war  upon  M. 
Rouher,  whom  he  secretly  regards  as  a  hindrance  in  his 
way;  for  if  M.  Rouher  were  gathered  to  his  fathers,  and 
if  M.  Duvernois  could  obtain  a  seat  in  the  Assembly  as 
easily  as  he  did  in  the  Imperial  Corps  Ldgislatif,  then  he 
would  assuredly  lead  the  Bonapartist  faction  and  be 
reckoned  a  somebody.  Meantime  he  writes  well  and 
violently,  earns  a  fine  income,  and  would  probably  buy  a 
pair  of  braces  and  brush  his  hat  if  he  could  divert  his 
thoughts  from  the  public  weal. 

Behind  him  comes  another  writer,  careless  in  his  attire, 
and  with  him  one  of  the  best-dressed  men  in  Paris :  these 
two  are  M.  J.  J.  Weiss  and  M.  Henri  de  Phne,  editor  of 
Paris  Journal.  M.  Weiss  is  like  one  of  those  rough-bound 
books  which  one  must  not  judge  from  the  cover.  He  dis¬ 
dains  gloves,  but  he  writes  as  few  other  men  can  ;  and, 
what  is  better,  he  is  a  singular  instance  of  chivalrous 
1  political  fidelity,  “  pushed  almost  to  Quixotism.”  Originally 
editor  of  the  Journal  de  Paris,  M.  Weiss  assailed  the 
Empire  in  vigorous  but  always  temperate  language,  and 
claimed  for  France  a  Parliamentary  Government  and 
liberties.  When  the  Emperor  called  M.  Ollivier  to  power, 
and  seemed  thereby  to  be  entering  upon  a  Liberal  policy, 
M.  Weiss  felt  it  wjuld  be  uncandid  to  continue  his 
opposition ;  and  so  he  accepted  a  post  in  the  Fine  Arts 
department,  and  has  been  secretly  fretting  over  his  mis¬ 
take  ever  since.  If  he  were  as  many  other  men,  M.  Weiss 
would  easily  have  shaken  off  his  yoke  of  allegiance  after 
the  4th  September,  and  have  set  to  work  abusing  the 
rdgime  he  had  served ;  but  he  was  not  like  other  men. 
Hiving  drawn  Imperial  pay,  he  will  not  stoop  to  write 
against  Imperialism,  though  at  heart  he  never  loved  that 
form  of  rule,  and  possibly  loves  it  now  less  than  ever.  His 
terse  and  scholarly  articles  in  Paris  Journal  are  much 
read,  but  there  is  a  disenchanted  tone  about  them,  and 
when  M.  Weiss  taiks  to  you  he  does  so  with  those  frequent 
shrugs  which  mark  a  Frenchman’s  belief  in  the  utter 
vanity  of  things  human.  M.  Weiss’s  editor,  however,  still 
thinks  there  are  cakes  and  ale  to  live  for.  He  twists  a 
gold-headed  cane  in  his  well-gloved  hands,  fillips  a  speck 
of  dust  off  the  silk  facings  of  his  coat,  and  tells  you,  with 
an  aristocratical  smile,  that  he  would  like  to  flick  all 
Republicanism  into  space  as  easily. 

A  thorough  exquisite  is  M.  de  Pene ;  cool,  handsome, 
and  brave  as  a  Zouave.  He  burst  into  renown  by  very 
nearly  being  slain  in  a  duel,  under  circumstances  rather 
comical.  Being  then  a  contributor  to  the  Figaro,  he  wrote 
of  the  officers  of  a  certain  line  regiment,  that  they  rushed 
into  the  supper-room  at  the  Tuileries  balls  as  if  they  were 
a  troop  of  jackals.  Justly  incensed,  the  officers  drew  lots 


among  them  as  to  which  should  challenge  M.  de  Phne, 
and  made  a  vow  that  they  would  fight  him,  one  after 
another,  until  his  insolent  blood  were  spilled  to  the  last 
drop.  But  they  were  spared  this  trouble,  for  the  first 
officer  thrust  home  so  cruelly  that  for  six  weeks  M.  de 
Pene’s  life  was  despaired  of,  and  the  colonel  of  the  said 
regiment  declared  that  the  honor  of  “  his  jackals  ”  was 
satisfied.  As  the  Army  was  not  popular  at  this  date,  it 
I  needed  no  more  than  this  duel  to  make  M.  de  Pene  a  hero, 

I  and  to  double  the  worth  of  his  literary  signature.  He 
soon  found  a  moneyed  man  to  risk  starting  a  pap-ir  in  bis 
!  company,  and  there  he  is  now,  a  living  instance  of  the  fact 
<  that  a  hole  in  the  chest  is  not  always  an  unmixed  evil. 

But  duellists  will  always  be  liked  in  France,  for  look  at 
this  young  giant  who  comes  striding  along  with  his  curly 
head  aloft  and  his  creole  features,  snarling  at  a  pair  of 
Radical  journalists  who  flit  by  him.  This  is  M.  Paul  de 
Cdssagnac,  who  has  fought  about  a  dozen  duels,  and  will 
be  engaged  in  many  more  such  encounters  before  he  has 
done.  He  is  editor  of  the  Pays,  and  has  been  so  for  the 
last  three  years,  though  he  is  but  little  past  his  thirtieth 
year,  and  knows  not  much  of  literature.  To  write  in  the 
Pays  you  must  have  a  good  command  of  virulent  ad¬ 
jectives,  and  must  be  an  adept  with  swords  or  pistols. 
You  must,  further,  worship  Napoleon  III.,  believe  that  the 
Second  Empire  heaped  innumerable  blessings  upon  France, 
and  be  well  versed  in  all  scandals  appertaining  to  the 
private  lives  of  foremost  Republicans.  M.  de  Cassagnac 
plies  his  pen  as  if  it  were  a  bludgeon,  and  when  not 
engaged  in  writing  articles  of  three  columns’  length  —  for 
his  style  is  not  concise  —  he  may  be  generally  found 
fencing  in  M.  Paz’s  gymnastic  rooms,  and  there  is  no 
denying  that  he  fences  well.  A  congenial  friend  of  his  is 
M.  Edmond  Tarbe,  who  edits  the  Gnulois,  and  tries  to 
model  his  clothing  and  manners  on  those  of  M.  do  Pene 
without  quite  succeeding.  M.  Tarbe  earned  some  dis¬ 
tinction  by  riding  out  of  besieged  Paris  disguised  as  a 
postilion,  and  going  straight  off  to  Brussels  whilst  his 
countrymen  were  getting  their  heads  broken.  At  Brussels 
he  started  a  provincial  edition  of  his  Gaulois,  and,  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  public,  began  to  champion  the  claims 
of  the  dethroned  Emperor,  whom  until  that  time  he  had 
always  assailed.  There  was  a  mysteriousness  in  this  pro¬ 
ceeding  which  has  never  been  cleared  up ;  but  it  is  enough 
for  ordinary  inquirers  that  the  Gaulois  has  been  since  the 
war  one  of  the  most  obedient  and  most  frequently  “  in¬ 
spired  ”  organs  of  Chiselhurst.  It  is  also  soothing  to  know 
that  M.  Tarbe  has  amassed  a  fortune  of  several  million 
francs  by  his  paper,  and  finds  no  difficulty  in  spending  his 
money,  being  young  and  fond  of  hospitality. 

But  we  must  pa.ss  lightly  over  the  next  covey  of  journal¬ 
ists  who  come  scudding  down  the  Boulevard  in  a  brotherly 
throng.  M.  Louis  Jourdan,  the  tall,  gray-headed,  and 
austere  editor  of  the  democratic  Siecle ;  M.  Anatole  de  la 
Forge,  a  short-bearded  and  waddling  iconoclast  in  spec¬ 
tacles,  one  of  the  chief  contributors  to  the  same  paper ;  M. 
Hippolyte  Castille,  whose  articles,  signed  with  the  pseudo¬ 
nym  of  “  Alceste,”  have  caused  the  suppression  of  no  less 
than  three  daily  papers,  and  who,  for  all  his  vigor,  looks  a 
quiet  old  gentleman  enough  ;  and  M.  E<louard  Portalis,  a 
young  dandy,  who  is  a  son,  nephew,  cousin,  and  brother  of 
staunch  Conservative  landowners,  and  who  himself  dabbles 
j  with  the  tips  of  his  yellow  gloves  into  the  frothings  of 
I  extreme  democracy,  and  lately  tried  to  form  a  new  alliance 
I  between  Red  Republicans  and  Red  Bonapartists  under 
j  Prince  Napoleon.  Then  we  have  M.  Francisque  Sarcey, 
friend,  as  above  said,  to  M.  About  —  a  fat,  pleasant  critic, 

I  who  would  look  well  disguised  as  a  monk  of  old,  and  who 
I  contrives  to  say,  in  nine  out  of  every  ten  articles  he  writes, 
“at  the  time  when  I  was  a  schoolmaster”  —  the  fact  being 
]  that  he  once  held  a  professorship  in  a  Government  college, 

I  and  was  dismissed  therefrom  tor  telling  his  pupils  that 
I  Augustus  was  a  poor  sort  of  character,  and  Brutus  a  much 
I  better  citizen  than  Caesar. 

;  Next  to  M.  Sarcey  we  may  meet  M.  Charles  Monselet, 

I  dramatic  critic  to  Eoenement,  and  very  busy  at  this  juncture 
1  trying  to  set  up  a  new  joint-stock  theatre  at  the  Porte- 
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Montmartre.  He,  too,  is  plump,  and  wears  spectacles,  and 
the  chances  are  that  he  will  have  on  his  arm  a  very 
popular  young  writer  with  crisp  hair  and  a  mahogany 
face  —  M.  Victor  Cochinat,  of  the  Rappel,  who  hails  from 
Guadeloupe.  But  M.  Monselet  is  one  of  the  princes  of  the 
French  press,  and  his  walks  down  the  Boulevards  are 
generally  a  triumphal  series  of  hat-liftings  and  hand¬ 
shakings  till  he  comes  finally  to  anchor  in  a  snug  corner 
of  the  Cafe  de  Su^de,  cheek-by-jowl  with  a  gentleman 
resplendent  in  a  velvet  waistcoat,  a  red  tie,  and  too  much 
watch-chain. 

Who  that  has  ever  been  in  Paris  will  not  recognize,  at 
the  mere  sight  of  this  exuberant  jewelry,  M.  I^esp^s, 
known  to,  and  beloved  by,  every  concierge,  market-woman, 
and  laundress  in  Paris  as  “Timothee  Trimm”?  M. 
Trimm  served  his  seven  years  in  the  army,  and  never  rose 
above  sergeantship;  neither  did  his  career  dawn  very 
brightly  after  he  recurred  to  civilian  life,  for  he  had  no 
friends,  no  money,  no  profession,  and,  as  he  pathetically 
said,  “  no  clear  ideas  as  to  anything  in  general.”  All  this, 
however,  was  baggage  enough  for  a  literary  man ;  and  one 
day  M.  Lespes,  meeting  the  Israelite  capitalist  M.  Millaud, 
suggested  to  him  the  creation  of  a  one-sou  daily  paper.  M. 
Millaud  thought  the  idea  g^ood,  and,  as  his  custom  was, 
acted  on  it  without  delay.  The  Petit  Journal  was  started, 
and  in  less  than  a  twelvemonth  rose  to  a  circulation  of 
160,000,  and  by  the  end  of  two  years’  time  to  250,000. 
For  five  consecutive  years,  without  a  single  day’s  interrup¬ 
tion,  M.  Lespes  contributed  to  this  sheet  a  daily 
chronique  of  three  columns'  length ;  and  when  at  last  he 
retired  from  the  Petit  Journal  to  the  Petit  Moniteur,  it  was 
only  to  continue  this  extraordinary  kind  of  labor  at  an  in¬ 
creased  salary.  The  Petit  Journal  had  given  him  £2000  a 
year,  the  Petit  Moniteur  offered  him  £3000,  and  Timo- 
thde  Trimm  draws  this  salary  to  the  present  day,  and  does 
his  best  to  deserve  it  by  instructive  chroniques,  compiled 
largely  out  of  biographical  dictionaries,  memoirs,  and  books 
of  travel,  and  yet  very  readable.  M.  Leo  Lespes  considers 
that  he  has  done  much  to  educate  the  masses,  and  perhaps 
he  has ;  at  all  events,  it  must  be  recorded  to  his  honor  that 
he  is  a  singularly  impartial  writer,  and  that  he  appears  to 
be  utterly  unconscious  of  the  political  changes  that  go  on 
around  him.  He  never  alludes  to  them  even  remotely; 
and  no  man  knows  what  his  political  opinions  are.  If  you 
question  him  on  this  subject,  he  answers,  with  a  wink,  “  I 
believe  in  Paris,  and  nothing  else ;  and  to  tell  the  truth,  I 
have  not  travelled  farther  than  ten  miles  outside  Paris  for 
the  last  twelve  years.”  Then  he  lights  a  cigarette,  and 
strokes  one  of  the  most  over-waxed  pair  of  moustaches 
human  eye  ever  beheld. 

But  Parisian  journalists  are  so  numerous,  and  space  is  so 
limited,  that  a  whole  bevy  of  well-known  faces  must  be  left 
unsketched,  though  they  come  crowding  up,  and  seem  to 

firotest,  French-like,  against  being  left  unnoticed.  One  at 
east  of  the  number  must  be  alluded  to,  for  he  is  the  most 
conspicuous  of  all  —  namely  M.  de  Hippolyte  de  Villemes- 
sant,  proprietor  and  editor  of  the  Figaro.  Short  and  round, 
with  a  very  French  head  of  bullet  shape,  a  drooping,  dyed 
moustache,  and  an  irrepressible  white  waistcoat,  M.  de 
Villemessant  bolds  veritable  levies  in  every  public  spot 
where  his  countrymen  congregate.  He  has  a  way  of  nod¬ 
ding  and  of  holding  out  his  hand,  which  seems  to  say  that 
he  knows  his  great  importance,  and  would  like  to  keep  up 
the  dignity  of  it  if  he  could  ;  but  unfortunately  he  cannot. 
When  he  first  started  his  Figaro  he  never  counted  on  its 
becoming  an  important  political  oracle,  selling  50,000 
copies  a  day,  and  guiding  the  opinions  of  all  the  lighter 
classes  of  the  French  capital.  Now  that  he  finds  himself 
a  courted  personage,  to  whom  even  Deputies  and  Cabinet 
Ministers  think  it  prudent  to  bow,  he  is  rather  struck  by 
the  humor  of  the  thing,  and  will  confess  the  fact  in  private 
if  he  thinks  you  can  be  relied  on.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  M,  de  Villemessant’s  high-sounding  name  is  an 
assumed  one,  his  real  patronymic  being  Cartier ;  also  that, 
like  the  generality  of  French  literary  folk,  he  began  in  life 
with  no  capital  but  his  own  wits.  His  mode  of  rising  was. 
however,  extremely  simple,  once  he  had  scraped  enough 
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credit  and  money  together  to  found  a  paper.  Unliki 
other  editors  who  have  an  opinion  and  lay  it  down  as  | 
guide  to  their  contributors,  M.  de  Villemessant  kept  hii 
opinions  to  himself,  and  allowed  the  writers  on  his  staff  to 
say  what  they  pleased.  As  he  enlisted  the  most  pushing, 
witty,  and  reckless  journalists  that  love  or  money  confd 
procure,  the  concert  of  discordant  sounds  which  his  news 
paper  emitted  was  something  altogether  new  in  journalism, 
and  like  most  new  things,  it  paid  well.  Another  principle 
of  M.  de  Villemessant’s  has  always  been  to  dish  up  the 
commonest  scraps  of  news  in  the  most  attractive  form- 
strii't  adherence  to  facts  being  a  secondary  consideration - 
and  the  result  is,  that  when  a  mad  dog  is  killed  in  the 
Figaro's  columns,  he  always  dies  more  artistically  and 
under  more  interesting  circumstances  than  in  prints  of  the 
old  school.  This  way  of  doing  business  M.  de  Villemes 
sant  calls  “  true  journalism,”  and  he  does  not  conceal  hii 
contempt  for  news-sheets  which,  like  those  of  England, 
describe  things  “  dryly  and  barely,”  as  they  have  happened. 


MR.  TROLLOPE  ON  NOVELS. 

Mr.  Trollope  has  lately  delivered  an  address  to  some 
youthful  students  upon  a  subject  which  he  has  some  right  to 
consider  as  his  own.  He  discoursed  upon  the  morality  of 
novels.  Although  we  have  unfortunately  a  very  imperfect 
report  of  his  observations,  we  hope  that  we  can  understand 
his  general  line  of  argument.  It  is  characteristic  and 
amusing.  French  critics  have  found  fault  with  the  eternal 
moralizing  of  English  writers  ;  preaching,  they  urge,  may 
be  a  very  good  thing  in  its  time  and  place,  but  it  should  be 
confined  to  the  pulpit,  or  at  least  kept  out  of  artistic  work. 
Mr.  Trollope  accepts  with  perfect  simplicity  the  theory 
which  is  thus  condemned.  Novels,  he  tells  us,  are  the  ser¬ 
mons  of  the  present  day ;  and  novelists  have  more  ea^ 
and  attentive  audiences  than  those  who  make  a  profession 
of  preaching.  If  this  theory  be  true,  it  perhaps  explain) 
why  so  many  novelists  are  intolerably  dull.  Mr.  Trollope 
indeed  is  an  honorable  exception.  Though  he  preachei, 
and  preaches  at  considerable  length,  he  peserves  himself 
with  surprising  skill  from  the  dangers  which  most  easily 
beset  the  pulpit.  If  we  do  not  find  his  doctrine  very  excit¬ 
ing,  it  never  sends  us  to  sleep.  And  we  will  venture  to  add 
that  one  reason  is  that  the  didactic  tendency  is  so  skilfully 
kept  in  the  background  that  we  scarcely  suspect  its  exist¬ 
ence.  Had  not  Mr.  Trollope  asserted  that  all  novelists 
preach,  we  should  have  supposed  him  to  be  entirely  uncon¬ 
scious  that  any  definite  moral  could  be  extracted  from  his 
pages.  Mr.  Trollope,  however,  proceeded  to  explain  by  ex¬ 
amples  the  sense  in,  which  he  understands  the  proposition 
that  all  novels  are  sermons ;  and,  in  days  when  we  hear  so 
much  of  the  immoral  tendency  of  a  good  deal  of  our  ficti¬ 
tious  literature,  it  may  be  well  to  learn  from  an  eminent 
master  of  the  art  how  his  colleagues  inculcate  virtuous  pre¬ 
cepts.  Scott,  he  tells  us,  has  drawn  many’  villains ;  but  he 
never  taught  any  body  to  be  a  villain.  Thackeray  has  dis¬ 
sected  the  meanness  of  many  men  and  women,  but  nobody 
was  ever  made  mean  by  Thackeray’s  teaching.  Dickens, 
again,  has  drawn  deep  designing  usurers  and  vicious  young 
men ;  but  nobody  ever  became  a  usurer  or  a  Lord  Freder¬ 
ick  Verisopht  in  consequence  of  Dickens’s  teaching.  On 
this  ground  it  is  indeed  pretty  plain  that  few  novelists  have 
taught  anything  which  they  ought  not  to  teach.  Schiller’s 
“  Robbers  ”  was  said  to  have  sent  some  students  to  the 
highway ;  and  a  similar  charge  was  made  against  the 
“  Beggar’s  Opera.”  The  accusation  was  probably  silly 
enough  in  both  cases  ;  but  at  any  rate  few  novelists  have 
ever  in  plain  terms  advised  their  readers  to  be  thieves  or 
murderers.  Yet  that  is  hardly  sufficient  to  prove  that 
their  writings  have  a  good  moral  tendency.  Nor  could  we 
acquit  Scott,  Thackeray,  or  Dickens,  if  anybody  was  in¬ 
clined  to  attack  them,  on  the  simple  ground  that  they  did 
not  commend  the  vices  which  they  satirized.  We  quite 
agree  with  Mr.  Trollope  that  nobody  would  take  Lord 
Frederick  Verisopht  or  Jonas  Chuzzlewit  or  Bill  Sykes  or 
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for  a  model  on  the  strength  of  their  portraits. 
Mine  people,  however,  have  thought  that  this  mode  of 
^reaching  was  liable  to  very  grave  objections.  It  is  merely 
ID  expansion  of  the  method  adopted  in  countless  religious 
{fscts.  The  truant  from  a  Sunday-school  falls  into  a 
ttreaiu  and  is  drowned ;  the  fast  voung  man  is  shot  by  his 
companion  in  a  duel.  The  reader  is  edified  till  he  finds 
that  many  truants  escape  from  drowning  and  many  fast 
roung  men  from  shooting  ;  and  then  he  begins  to  laugh  at 
bugbears  set  up  by  these  well-meaning  moralists,  and 
tliinks  that  they  have  founded  their  exhortations  upon  a 
OTOss  misrepresentation  of  the  facts.  There  are  very  good 
artistic  reatons  for  distributing  poetical  justice  at  the  end 
of  a  novel ;  but  if  novels  were  really  sermons,  the  practice 
would  be  highly  objectionable.  It  would  amount  to  saying. 
Be  virtuous  and  you  shall  have  a  coach  and  six ;  whereas 
the  purpose  of  all  lofty  teaching  is  to  inculcate  a  love  of 
virtue  without  regard  to  personal  profit.  We  in  fact  jus¬ 
tify  the  practice  of  novelists  in  general,  and  of  Mr.  llrol- 
lope  in  particular,  on  the  ground  that  we  want  to  be  amused 
»nd  do  not  want  to  have  iEsop’s  Fables  converted  into 
modern  language.  That  novels  should  introduce  us  to  a 
healthy  moral  atmosphere  b  highly  desirable ;  that  they 
ihould  force  little  moral  commonplaces  down  our  throats 
would  be  as  bad  in  an  artistic  as  in  a  moral  sense. 

Let  us  endeavor  to  put  a  rather  more  rational  interpre¬ 
tation  upon  Mr.  Trollope’s  theory.  He  may  perhaps  be 
interpreted  as  meaning  that  from  Scott  we  learn  to  love 
manliness,  that  from  Thackeray  we  learn  to  despise  mean¬ 
ness,  and  from  Dickens  to  hate  cruelty  and  frivolity.  In 
this  there  is  no  doubt  some  truth.  Scott  revealed  a  type 
of  character  at  once  pure  and  manly,  which  was  an  admi¬ 
rable  relief  from  the  coarseness  and  the  false  sentimentality 
of  the  earlier  school  of  English  novelists.  Thackeray 
opened  many  people’s  eyes  to  the  meanness  which  results 
from  an  artificial  state  of  society ;  and  a  large  class  of 
readers  learnt  from  Dickens  to  look  with  greater  tolerance 
and  kindliness  upon  the  most  helpless  classes.  So  far,  their 
teaching  was  good,  but  the  fact  that  a  man  has  taught  some 
good  lessons  does  not  prove  that  his  morality  is  unimpeach¬ 
able.  So  much  may  indeed  be  said  for  everybody  who  is 
DOC  an  unmitigated  scoundrel.  If  Brigham  Young  has 
preached  some  very  degrading  doctrines,  he  has  also  taught 
the  advantages  of  industry  and  sobriety,  or  he  would  never 
have  attained  a  commanding  position.  Before  we  can  pro¬ 
nounce  the  teatthing  of  Dickens,  for  example,  to  be  gr  -d,  we 
must  inquire  into  the  justice  of  the  accusations  sometimes 
made  against  him  ;  we  must  ask  whether  he  does  not  en¬ 
courage  an  efieminate  sentimentalism,  and  a  conviction  that 
the  cure  for  all  human  evib  is  to  be  found  in  a  plentiful 
effusion  of  genial  twaddle.  If  this  criticism  were  well 
founded,  it  would  not  be  fairly  met  by  the  statement  that 
he  disliked  usurers  and  youthful  rouhi.  An  obvious  retort 
would  be  open  in  that  case  to  the  unbelievers.  If  Dickens 
never  induced  anybody  to  be  a  debauched  youth,  we  may 
ask  whether  the  portrait  of  Verisopht  ever  saved  a  young 
man 'from  debauchery.  If  so,  the  task  of  keeping  youthful 
passions  under  sound  restrictions  must  be  very  much  easier 
than  is  commonly  supposed. 

The  real  question,  therefore,  still  remains  open,  in  spite 
of  Mr.  Trollope’s  simple-minded  advocacy.  There  are 
novels  to  which  we  may  attribute  a  certain  direct  practical 
influence.  Dickens,  for  example,  called  attention  to  the 
abuses  of  certain  private  schools ;  and  Mr.  Charles  Reade 
has  endeavored  on  various  occasions  to  expose  the  mal¬ 
practices  of  various  classes  of  his  countrymen.  A  novel  of 
this  kind,  whatever  its  merits  in  an  artistic  point  of  view, 
u  a  political  pamphlet  in  disguise.  It  is  a  picturesque 
statement  of  ue  existence  of  certain  grievances  ;  and  it 
may  be  useful,  if  it  attacks  a  real  evil,  though  a  certain  un¬ 
fairness  is  always  inherent  in  this  methM  of  argument. 
We  will  not  now  inquire  whether  such  writing  comes  within 
the  legitimate  scope  of  the  novelist’s  art,  for  such  novels 
are  still  the  rare  exception,  and,  as  dealing  with  a  special 
set  of  concrete  facts  rather  than  with  general  principles, 
cannot  be  said  to  be  moral  or  the  reverse.  Their  tendency 
musk  be  judged  by  the  merits  of  each  particular  case.  The 


wider  question  which  Mr.  Trollope  has  raised  must  be  an¬ 
swered  on  different  principles.  In  what  way  do  modern 
novels  generally  supply  the  place  of  sermons  ?  That 
novel  v^ich  is  neither  a  pamphlet  nor  a  religious  tract 
may  undoubtedly  exercise  a  considerable  moral  influence 
by  virtue  of  a  very  simple  principle.  In  reading  a  novel 
you  are  really  putting  yourself  into  close  connection  with 
the  novelist ;  you  are  for  the  time  looking  at  the  world 
through  his  eyes,  and  imperceptibly  you  imbibe  some  of  his 
prejudices,  and  are  infected  by  his  general  temper.  Every¬ 
body,  for  example,  who  has  enjoyed  Mr.  Trollope’s  novels 

—  and  the  class  includes  all  who  enjoy  healthy  literature 

—  has  the  same  kind  of  effect  produced  upmn  him  which 
would  be  produced  by  personal  association  with  the  author. 
He  learns,  perhaps,  that  the  world  is  full  of  fresh,  healthy, 
pure-minded  country  girls,  and  of  solid  and  hard-working 
parsons,  whose  little  foibles  make  us  love  them  all  the  bet¬ 
ter,  whilst  there  is  a  certain  sprinkling  of  selfish  and  de¬ 
signing  people  whom  we  rather  dislike  than  actively  hate. 
But  few  readers  are  so  simple  as  to  take  Mr.  Trollope’s 
statements  of  fact  for  granted.  They  have  their  own  ex¬ 
perience  of  mankind,  which  naturally  impresses  them  more 
forcibly  than  the  picture  drawn  for  their  amusement  at  lei¬ 
sure  hours.  The  effect  upon  them  is  more  subtle  than  any 
acceptance  of  a  definite  number  of  statistical  propositions. 
They  have  been  for  the  time  in  company  with  a  shrewd, 
sensible,  and  kindly  human  being,  and  it  is  their  own  fault 
if  they  are  not  the  better  for  it.  Possibly  they  have  missed 
a  power  of  abstract  speculation,  and  have  not  been  intro¬ 
duced  to  an  ideal  much  loftier  than  their  own ;  but  they 
have  enjoyed  a  thoroughly  innocent  amusement,  and  have 
generally,  we  may  hope,  caught  the  contagion  of  good  sense 
and  good  nature.  Unluckily  there  are  other  novelists  be¬ 
sides  Mr.  Trollope.  There  are.  or  there  have  been,  writers 
with  whom  it  is  not  good  for  any  one  to  associate.  To  be 
intimate  with  some  people,  even  for  a  time  and  on  paper,  is 
to  feel  as  if  you  had  been  at  a  police-court  or  in  the  smok¬ 
ing-room  of  a  sporting  club.  Such  intimacies  do  no  good 
to  anybo^,  and  help  to  spread  morbid  and  distorted  views 
of  life.  To  make  any  general  statement  about  the  good  or 
bad  influence  of  novels,  we  should  therefore  have  to  in¬ 
quire  whether  novelists,  as  a  class,  are  better  or  worse 
than  the  average  of  their  neighbors.  To  that  inquiry  it 
would  be  difficurt  to  give  any  summary  reply.  The  novel¬ 
ists  of  the  present  day  are,  for  the  most  part,  realists;  and 
altogether  renounce  the  attempt  to  hold  up  before  us  any 
loftier  conceptions  of  society  than  those  which  we  may 
read  in  every  newspaper,  and  hear  in  every  commonplace 
conversation.  Perhaps  it  would  be  safest  to  say,  that  their 
influence  is,  on  the  whole,  neutral ;  that  they  do  about  as 
much  barm  as  good ;  and  that  Mr.  Trollope  would  there¬ 
fore  have  been  Mtter  employed  in  discovering  some  crite¬ 
rion  by  Y.’hich  to  distiuguish  the  good  from  the  bad,  than  in 
attempting  to  approve  or  condemn  in  one  mass  influences 
of  so  diversified  a  character. 

One  question,  indeed,  remains.  It  is  possible  to  main¬ 
tain  that  this  m^e  of  preaching  is  of  an  essentially  demor¬ 
alizing  kind.  Nobody  can  look  upon  the  stream  of  fiction 
which  is  constantly  poured  forth  upon  the  public  without 
some  doubts  as  to  the  intellectual  habits  which  it  fosters. 
Every  day  brings  forth  some  new  aspirant  to  the  pulpit. 
If  we  could  believe,  which  indeed  would  be  a  rather  rash 
assumption,  that  they  all  succeed  in  obtaining  some  kind 
of  hearing,  we  should  be  awe-struck  by  the  revelation  of  the 
waste  of  human  energy.  It  is  bad  enough  that  so  many 
people  should  write  such  trash,  that  so  many  printers 
should  waste  so  much  paper  in  circulating  it,  and  that  so 
many  critics  should  be  doomed  to  give  it  at  least  a  cursory 
glance.  It  would  be  still  more  lamentable  if  we  could 
lieve  that  a  large  class  of  readers  derives  its  chief  intel¬ 
lectual  sustenance  from  these  monotonous  reproductions  of 
old  materials.  How  can  standard  literature  —  or,  not  to 
use  a  term  which  has  unfortunately  become  associated  with 
much  that  is  wearisome,  how  can  the  thoughts  of  men  who 
have  really  had  something  to  say  about  the  world  —  re¬ 
ceive  a  due  share  of  attention  when  swamped  and  over¬ 
whelmed  in  this  torrent  of  vapid  literature  ?  Nobody,  of 
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course,  would  be  puritanical  enough  to  deny  to  hard-worked 
men  and  women  the  right  of  unbending  their  minds  over 
innocent,  if  insipid,  literature  at  odd  moments.  We  can¬ 
not  ail  fill  up  the  interstices  of  our  lives  with  metaphysical 
or  scientific  or  historical  researches.  But  certainly  it  is  a 
natural  impression  that  the  habit  of  endless  story-telling 
and  endless  story-reading  is  hardly  likely  to  encourage 
strenuous  thought.  If  not  demoralizing  in  the  sense  of  act¬ 
ually  encouraging  vice,  it  is  perhaps  demoralizing  in  the 
sense  of  softening  the  intellectual  fibre.  A  man  raised 
upon  rice-pudding  and  water-gruel  would  not  have  strong 
bones  and  firm  muscles ;  and  a  mind  nourished  by  modern 
novels  would  hardly  be  fitted  for  vigorous  intellectual  la¬ 
bor.  In  spite  of  the  outcry  about  sensationalism,  the  bulk 
of  our  novel  literature  is  dull  and  colorless  enough  in  all 
conscience.  The  objection  to  it  is  not  that  it  is  vicious, 
but  that  it  is  enervating ;  and  when  Mr.  Trollope  was  de¬ 
livering  an  address  to  youths  who  had  won  prizes  in  some 
kind  of  intellectual  competition,  he  would  perhaps  have 
spoken  more  to  the  purpose  if,  instead  of  proving  that 
Dickens  does  not  teach  us  to  be  misers  and  debauchees,  he 
had  shown  under  what  conditions  Dickens  and  other  mod¬ 
ern  writers  may  be  used  for  purposes  of  rational  relaxation 
without  crushing  the  loftier  imaginative  or  reasoning  facul¬ 
ties  under  a  weight  of  commonplace  moralizing  and  indo¬ 
lent  representations  of  every-day  life. 


A  STORY  OF  THE  ROCK. 

I. 

While  I  was  on  the  staff  at  Gibraltar,  I  had  the  honor 
of  being  to  some  extent  in  the  service  of  three  fair' ladies, 
as  well  as  of  her  most  gracious  Majesty. 

My  sister  married  a  Vallance,  and  there  was  another 
Vallance  in  the  civil  service  on  the  Rock  before  I  was 
there ;  but  tbis  latter,  Bertie  Vallance.  went  home  in  ill- 
health,  and,  after  a  long  decline,  died  at  Weymouth. 
Though  never  was  acquainted  with  him,  I  remember  well 
the  arrival  of  news  of  his  death,  for  it  caused  a  general  re¬ 
gret  —  I  had  almost  said  a  general  mourning ;  the  man 
must  have  been  a  better  fellow  than  most  of  us  to  have 
been  so  lamented. 

It  may  have  been  a  year  after  this  that  I  received  intel¬ 
ligence  from  my  sister  of  Mrs.  Bertie  Vallance’s  intention 
to  return,  for  a  winter,  to  Gibraltar.  Her  younger  daugh¬ 
ter,  Kate,  was  ailing,  and  the  doctors  recommended  an 
avoidance  of  the  English  climate.  Whereupon  the  widow, 
mindful  of  the  many  friends  of  former  and  happier  days, 
said  she  would  go  back  to  the  old  scenes,  and  let  Kate  try 
the  air  of  the  Peninsula,  which  was  in  fact  her  native  air. 
So  I  was  desired  to  procure  a  suitable  residence  as  quickly 
as  might  be,  and  exhorted  to  keep  good  watch  over  the 
family  and  to  see  that  their  bereaved  condition,  which  at 
the  best  they  would  have  to  contrast  with  the  regretted 
past,  should  be  as  little  felt  by  them  as  possible.  “  Who 
knows,”  wrote  niy  sister,  “  but  that  you  may  by-and-by 
take  a  fancy  to  Mrs.  Bertie,  who  is  still  very  attractive  — 
or  be  enslaved  by  Amy,  who  is  positively  charming  1  ” 
When  I  read  this  passage  I  remembered  with  some  compla¬ 
cency  that  I  had  stood  fire  for  a  long  time  at  any  rate. 

It  was,  however,  with  a  certain  conscious  remembrance 
of  my  sister’s  words  that  I  made  my  toilet  before  going  off 
to  the  steamer  to  escort  the  ladies  to  shore.  A  gloomy 
autumn  day,  without  a  Levanter,  gave  some  promise  of  a 
leasanter  landing  than  could  have  been  effected  under  a 
ot  sun  ;  but  there  was  a  chance  of  rain,  which  I  per¬ 
suaded  myself  would  cerUinly  not  fall  until  the  ladies 
should  be  safe  under  a  roof.  As  1  was  pulled  out  to  the 
ship,  I  tried  to  guess  what  my  new  acquaintances  would  be 
like  ;  and  I  recollect  rehearsing  mentally  the  coming  meet¬ 
ing  in  two  or  three  difl'erent  forms,  and  being  very  angry 
with  myself  when  I  reflected  on  what  I  had  been  thinking 
of.  It  was  all  that  stupid  letter  that  had  thrown  me  off  my 
balance.  However,  I  was  pleased,  when  I  turned  my  mind 
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after  this  little  weakness  to  matters  of  fact,  to  remember 
that  I  had  male  preparations  which  seemed  to  me  in  every 
way  satisfactory,  —  procured  a  nice  house  which  had  quit* 
unexpectedly  become  available,  and  engaged  two  English 
women  —  a  soldier’s  widow  and  a  soldier’s  daughter— for 
the  principal  servants,  thus  rendering  the  domesticating  of 
“  rock-scorpions  ”  unnecessary. 

Not  one  of  my  little  programmes  of  the  meeting  was  at 
all  like  the  way  it  came  about.  No  particular  group  of 
three  ladies  was  leaning  over  the  ship’s  side  evidently  ex¬ 
pecting  a  person  of  my  appearance,  and  recognizing  in  me 
the  expected  person.  I  did  not  advance  on  the  deck,  pre¬ 
ceded  by  one  of  the  ship’s  officers,  to  pay  my  complimenti 
and  oiler  my  services.  Neither  was  1  shown  down  to  the 
saloon  to  make  my  little  cheering  speech  to  fatigued  voy. 
agers  hardly  equal  to  the  bustle  of  the  deck.  But  when  I 
inquired  for  Mrs.  Vallance  and  party,  a  steward  said  he 
would  send  the  stewardess  to  see  where  they  might  be,  and 
«eft  me  to  pass  tbe  interval  of  time  as  I  might.  Tbis  was 
easy  enough  to  do,  because  some  officers  of  the  garrison, 
who  happened  to  have  come  on  board  as  well  as  myself 
saw  me  and  came  up  to  me.  They  we:e  full  of  delight  at 
the  arrival  of  a  horse,  —  some  celebrity  which  had  arrived 
from  home  for  one  of  them,  —  and  so  eloquent  that,  spite 
of  the  errand  on  which  I  had  come,  they  excited  ray  curios, 
ity,  and  were  trying  to  persuade  me  to  go  with  them  to  see 
the  animal  in  his  box  under  the  poop,  when  I  heard  a  voice 
pronouncing  my  name ;  and,  turning  quickly  round,  saw  a 
young  lady  in  mourning,  who,  without  giving  me  time  to 
go  through  much  ceremony  or  to  make  any  remark,  said 

“  Mamma  is  so  sorry  not  to  have  been  on  deck  to  receive 
you  ;  but  we  have  had  a  regular  scramble  down  below,  the 
English  ladies'  hair-brushes  and  other  properties  having 
mysteriously  disappeared.  There  are  a  number  of  foreign 
actresses  or  something  of  the  kind  in  the  ship,  and  there  is 
some  reason  to  fear  that  they  have  taken  tbis  opportunity 
of  replenishing  their  dressing-cases.” 

During  the  delivery  of  this  little  speech  I  endeavored  to 
recover  self-possession,  and  to  take  up  my  parable  in  the 
kind,  easy,  impressive  manner  which  I  used  to  think  that  1 
excelled  in.  But  the  deuce  a  bit  of  studied  manner,  or 
anything  approaching  to  sang  froid,  could  I  assume.  The 
mere  suddenness  of  the  young  lady’s  appearance  would  not, 

I  am  sure,  have  disconcerted  me  for  longer  than  it  took  to 
hear  her  first  words ;  but  there  was  something  about  her 
which  made  looking  at  her  and  listening  to  her  voice  any¬ 
thing  but  a  composing  process.  The  officers  to  whom  I 
had  been  talking,  although  they  were  only  spectators  of  the 
scene,  were  evidently  taken  aback  as  well  as  myself.  “  By 
Jove !  ”  I  heard  one  of  them  exclaim  in  a  low  tone  behind 
my  back  ;  while  another,  after  a  still  stronger  exclamation, 
murmured  that  he  believed  she  was  going  to  land.  “  By 
Jove  I  ”  I  cannot  help  saying  too  as  1  relate  this,  and  the 
whole  situation  passes  before  me  again.  The  girl  had 
come  up  without  any  outdoor  apparel  except  her  hat,  so 
that  the  whole  of  a  very  graceful  figure  could  be  seen  ;  her 
features  and  look  quite  justified  my  sister’s  expression  of 
"  positively  cbarming,”  for  they  did  charm  me  on  the  spot; 
and  her  gentle  but  totally  unembarrassed  manner,  and  the 
sweetness  of  her  accents,  completed  the  spell.  But,  mind, 
I  couldn’t  have  particularized  in  this  way  at  the  time  of  oar 
meeting ;  I  learned  afterwards  how  her  power  of  fascination 
was  composed ;  my  senses,  instead  of  being  able  to  studv 
her,  were  passively  impressed  and  a  little  bit  bewildered. 
I  asked,  of  course,  though  I  fear  not  very  collectedly, 
whether  I  could  be  of  use  in  endeavoring  to  recover  the 
missing  property;  and  she  told  me  that  the  captain  was 
already  aware  of  the  loss,  and  that  inquiry  had  ^en  made 
all  through  the  ship  without  effect.  The  confusion  caused 
by  so  many  petty  losses  and  the  search  had,  however,  de¬ 
layed  the  preparations  for  landing,  and  now  bags  and  cases 
were  being  closed  hastily. 

While  this  communication  was  being  made,  another 
voung  lady,  coming  noiselessly  up  from  behind,  placed  her 
hand  in  that  of  my  informant,  and  looking  at  me  just  as 
fearlessly  as  the  other,  said,  “  Oh,  Amy,  is  this  the  Colo¬ 
nel  ?  ” 
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Yes,”  1  said,  “  I  am  the  Colonel ;  and  you,  without  I 
lubt,  are  Miss  Kate  Vallance.  I  should  never  have  I 
■jessed  that  you  were  an  invalid.”  I  was  recovering  my  | 
.■■jgnitnity,  but  this  remtrk  destroyed  the  confidence  of  j 
ilis9  Kate,  who  blushed,  and  made  as  if  she  thought  of  | 
etreating  hastily,  when  a  new  subject  came  to  her  relief, 
nd  turning  her  pink  face  towards  her  sister,  she  said. 
Mamma  has  found  your  favorite  hair-brush,  Amy.  It  was 
her  sleeping-berth  when  she  felt  round  it  before  locking 
p  the  bags.  She  is  sure  it  was  not  there  an  hour  ago.” 
fate  didn’t  look  more  than  fifteen ;  indeed  I  know  that  she 
asn’t  more  when  1  first  saw  her.  She  had  fine  eyes,  and 
altogether  a  very  handsome  girl,  but  quite  different 
rom  her  sister,  and  rather  thrown  into  the  shade  by  her. 
Boxes  and  portmanteaus  were  by  this  time  passing  rap¬ 
idly  over  the  side,  so  I  calculated  upon  Mrs.  Vallance 
K-ieedilv  ascending.  And  my  expectation  appeared  to  be 
fulfilled  ;  for  a  dark  bonnet  rose  above  the  head  of  the  lad¬ 
der,  the  back  of  the  wearer  being  towards  us ;  but  Miss 
Kate,  recognizing  the  head-dress,  skipped  round  to  meet 
the  lady  beneath  it,  while  I  advancing  more  leisurely  with 
Miss  Vail!’ nee,  met  the  third  lady  just  as  she  turned  after 
■raining  the  deck.  •*  What  a  young-looking  woman  1  ”  was 
°r  thought;  and  just  while  it  occurred  to  me  Kate  laughed 
free  merry  laugh,  and  Amy  told  me  quietly  that  this  was 
Webster,  their  maid.  I  put  on  my  hat  again,  corked  up 
my  address  once  more,  an<l  began  to  think  that  if  my  horo¬ 
scope  had  ever  been  cast,  this  would  have  been  noted  as  an 
unlucky  day.  I  am  not,  I  assure  you,  and  never  was,  ac¬ 
customed  to  farcical  contretemps ;  but  who  can  control  his 
stars  I  However,  I,  wishing  to  appear  to  advantage,  must 
have  much  overrated  these  small  evils ;  for  I  fancy  the 
group  of  youngsters  from  the  garrison  were  enjoying  my 
good  luck  at  being  able  to  converse  with  these  attractive 
girls.  Presently  Mrs.  Vallance  made  her  appearance;  and 
meo,  having  called  up  the  boat,  we  rapidly  got  the  trunks 
and  mails  on  board  her,  and  finally  the  live  freight,  and 
palled  off  for  the  shore. 

The  widow  proved  to  be  ladylike  and  pleasant  as  well  as 
good-looking.  She  evidently  knew  numbers  of  my  ac¬ 
quaintance  besides  my  sister,  and  would  have  much  to  tell 
me  ere  long ;  but  for  the  present  she  was  occupied  in  rec¬ 
ognizing  all  the  familiar  spots  in  the  bay,  and  on  the  Rock, 
and  in  pointing  them  out  to  her  daughters,  especially  to  the 
younger,  who  must  have  been  too  young  when  they  went 
home  to  have  retained  till  now  recollection  of  the  place. 
How  they  must,  while  absent,  have  talked  about  the  old 
fortress  and  its  belongings  I  The  girls  knew  all  the  names, 
and  had  evidently  heard  stories  in  plenty  connected  with 
all.  The  whole  party  was  animated,  and  had  no  thought 
of  concealing  their  interest.  Mrs.  Vallance,  at  whom  I 
DOW  had  full  opportunity  of  looking,  was  indeed  a  very 
comely  matron,  just  a  little  inclining  to  be  stout,  but  as  yet 
none  the  worse  on  that  account.  Kate  resembled  her 
mother  more  both  in  face  and  voice  than  Amy  did :  but 
then  Amy  I  there  are  not  many  such  as  Amy.  Kate  and 
the  mother  had  dark  hair,  but  Amy’s  was  a  deep  chestnut, 
Tery  rich  and  lovely  even  on  this  dull  day,  when  there  was 
not  a  gleam  of  sunshine  to  turn  half  its  windings  into  gold. 
And  her  skin  had  not  the  general  red  tint  which  sometimes 
accompanies  such  glorious  hair.  It  was  delicately  fair,  with 
jnst  enough  of  pink  in  the  right  places  to  make  a  happy 
contrast,  and  to  give  a  look  of  health.  Miss  Amy  was  one 
of  those  on  whom  nature  appears  to  lavish  favors,  piling 
^ifV  upon  gifi.  1  foresaw  that  she  would  create  a  sensation 
in  the  garrison. 

My  anticipations  regarding  the  weather  would  have  been 
correct  had  it  not  been  for  tne  little  detention  on  board ; 
we  should  have  got  into  Mrs  Vallance’s  house  before  the 
rain  began  to  faU.  But,  as  it  occurred,  a  drizzle  annoyed 
ns  before  we  reached  the  shore ;  and  by  the  time  our  prow 
touched  the  pier,  not  only  had  the  rain  become  heavy,  but 
there  was  a  Gibraltar  squall  up,  which  rendered  matters 
considerably  more  disagreeable.  1  had,  of  course,  a  cart 
waiting  to  carry  up  the  baggage ;  but  I  trusted  to  my  ser¬ 
vant,  who  was  to  meet  us  on  the  pier,  getting  a  carriage 
for  ns  whenever  we  might  land,  as  there  was  a  stand  quite 


close.  The  coming  on  of  the  rain  rather  suddenly  had, 
however,  put  all  the  coaches  in  reijuisition ;  there  were 
more  packages  to  be  landed  and  taken  to  the  cart  than  we 
had  bargained  for ;  and  altogether  it  was  an  uncomfortable 
arrival  for  the  party,  and  an  especially  unlucky  one  for 
Kate,  on  whose  account  the  family  had  run  away  from 
British  bad  weather.  I  could  perceive  the  anxiety  which 
took  possession  of  her  mother  and  sister,  and  was  racking 
ray  brains  for  some  method  of  alleviating  it.  Two  min¬ 
utes  after  we  touched  the  landing-pier,  another  boat*  con¬ 
taining  the  officers  of  the  garrison  who  had  spoken  to  me 
on  board,  came  also  alongside  it.  They,  seeing  our  diffi¬ 
culty,  came  up  at  once.  Boycott  VVarleigh — Boy  War- 
leigh  as  he  was  called  —  an  artillery  officer,  set  three  or 
four  gunners  who  were  in  their  boat  to  work,  and  the  cart 
was  loaded  and  covered  with  a  tarpaulin  in  a  brief  space  : 
but,  before  this  was  done,  Kate’s  protection  from  the 
weather  was  provided  for.  Mrs.  Pemberton,  wife  of  Cap- 
.  tain  Pemberton,  also  R.A.,  was  waiting  for  her  husband  in 
a  carriage  at  the  end  of  the  pier,  and  he  would  be  happy 
to  yield  his  place  to  one  of  my  ladies,  whom  Mrs.  Pember¬ 
ton  would  have  the  pleasure  of  taking  to  any  part  of  the 
Rock  she  might  desire.  So  away  went  Kate  on  Pember¬ 
ton’s  arm ;  and  a  carriage  having  been  shortly  after  pro¬ 
cured  for  the  rest  of  us.  Boy  Warleigh  offered  his  arm  to 
Amy ;  and  I  followed  with  Mrs.  V’ allance.  Master  Boy 
was  in  luck,  I  thought,  to  be  thus  early  doing  escort  duty 
to  a  newly  arrived  belle.  I,  bringing  up  the  rear,  learned, 
by  favor  of  the  rain  and  the  slippery  pier,  that  Amy’s  feet 
and  so  on  were  quite  worthy  of  her.  Mrs.  Vallance  cared 
but  little  for  the  weather  now  that  Kate  was  safe  —  she 
was  pretty  well  used  to  squalls  of  the  kind.  It  was  too 


rough,  though,  to  let  either  the  maid  or  the  smaller  pack¬ 
ages  travel  outside,  and  so  we  filled  the  carriage  and  sent 
it  off ;  while  I  took  a  passage  on  Warleigh’s  dog -cart,  which, 
like  Pemberton’s  carriage,  had  come  to  meet  its  owner. 

“You  turned  up  just  in  the  nick  of  time,”  I  said,  “  pro¬ 
vided  in  all  respects  for  our  difficulties.” 

“  Fortune  seems  to  have  taken  order  for  these  ladies’ 
wants  most  accurately,”  answered  Boy  Warleigh.  “  We 
went  off  to  land  the  horse.  Young  Trumpeter ;  we  took  the 
gunners  to  assist  in  landing  him,  and  Mrs.  Pemberton  came 
down  to  receive  him  (she  would  hardly  have  driven  down 
only  to  bring  up  Charlie).  But  the  Captain  tcld  us  he  has 
a  lot  of  freight  to  land  here  —  Government  stores,  and  I 
don't  know  what,  for  which  the  boats  had  come  off  —  that 
he  cannot  possibly  leave  till  evening,  and  that  me  must 
postpone  hoisting  out  Trumpeter  until  afternoon,  when  a 
few  hands  may  ^  spared  to  do  it  leisurely.  Thus  you  see 
many  things  have  worked  together  to  shield  these  fair  ones 
j  from  discomfort.  I  say.  Colonel  ‘i  ’ 

I  “Well?” 

“  You  don’t  see  .n  girl  like  that  elder  one.eveijr  day.” 
j  “  Certainly  not.” 

I  “  Be  rather  in  request  as  a  partner.” 
i  “  They  are  in  mourning,  and  the  younger  daughter  is 
somewhat  of  an  invalid.  I  fancy  they  will  live  in  retire¬ 
ment  for  the  present.” 

“  The  deuce  1  that  will  be  tantalizing.  1  suppose  one 
may  call  ?  ” 

“  That  is,  you  suppose  Boy  Warleigh  may  calL  As 
good  fortune  made  the  acquaintance  for  him,  1  should  think 
he  might” 

“  Then  I  should  think  he  will,”  answered  Boy  War¬ 
leigh,  “  and  now,  as  we  are  at  the  door  —  this  is  the  house, 
j  isn’t  it  ?  —  I’ll  set  you  down,  and  go  and  arrange  about  go- 
ing^off  again  for  Trumpeter.” 

The  widow  was  much  pleased  with  the  house  which  I  had 
chosen,  and  with  its  situation,  which  appeared  exactly  to 
suit  her  invalid.  She  likewise  expressed  her  approval  of 
the  furniture  which  had  been  put  in  by  an  Israelite  at  a 
fixed  rate  per  month,  with  the  understanding  that  the 
whole  might  be  purchased,  added  to,  or  altered,  according 
to  a  tariff  which  had  been  furnished  to  me.  Dealings  like 
this  are  so  common  on  the  Rock  that  a  person  of  any  ex¬ 
perience  ought  always  to  be  able  to  make  a  convenient 
arrangement ;  and  I  was  gratified  to  find  that  Mrs.  Val- 
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lance,  'who  had  more  exfterience  than  I  of  the  place, 
thought  I  had  Ix^en  a  faithtul  agent.  She  was  very  partic*  | 
ular,  however,  even  now  when  she  had  but  just  arrived,  in 
putting  together  her  rent,  wages,  and  so  on  ;  and  she  ex¬ 
pressed  more  than  once,  in  this  day,  her  hope  that  the 
whole  of  the  expenses  would  not  exceed  their  means.  She 
told  me,  moreover,  that  some  of  her  many  friends  would  no 
doubt  have  gladly  received  them  as  visitors  at  first,  and  so 
have  g^ven  them  opportunity  of  choosing  their  residence 
and  servants  themselves;  but,  as  by  accepting  an  invitation 
they  would  be  in  the  midst  of  whatever  gayety  might  be 
going  on,  which  they  did  not  at  present  wish,  she  had 
Stflced  my  sister  to  procure  mi  services  in  getting  them  a 
house  of  their  own  from  the  beginning.  It  was  by  no 
means  her  wish,  she  told  me,  to  shut  the  girls  up ;  but  at 
present  they  were  disposed  for  but  little  company  ;  and  be-  | 
sides,  they  must  have  a  trial  of  the  place,  to  see  how  it  { 
would  suit  with  their  altered  means,  before  they  indulged 
in  amusement.  Kate’s  health  was  the  primary  considera¬ 
tion,  and  that,  she  hoped,  they  had  in  every  way  managed 
to  favor.  Of  course  1  did  not  make  this  first  visit  very 
long  ;  but,  having  ascertained  that  they  had  everything-  to 
meet  present  wants,  promised  a  second  call,  and  left  them 
to  shake  into  their  new  domicile. 

I  was  glad  to  hear  that  the  mother  did  not  mean  to  per¬ 
sist  in  long  seclusion  ;  for  it  seemed  a  wrong  to  society  not 
to  allow  such  a  girl  as  Amy  to  mix  in  it.  I  thought,  too, 
that  Mrs.  Vallance  herself  was  far  too  comely  and  too 
agreeable  to  have  the  right  of  withdrawing  altogether  from 
a  world  so  limited  as  that  of  Gibraltar.  And  I  was  a  good 
deal  puzzled  at  the  almost  straightened  circumstances  with 
which  she  in  some  sort  connected  the  retirement  in  which 
they  meant  to  live.  My  sister,  in  giving  me  instructions 
about  preparing  for  them,  bad  not  led  me  to  expect  this ; 
and  1  determined  to  write  and  ask  her  what  it  meant. 

The  numerous  old  friends  of  the  family  were  told  that 
the  acquaintance  of  new  friends  was  not  desired.  This 
sentence  almost  excluded  the  military.  Boy  Warleigh 
(who  kept  his  word,  and  made,  as  he  said,  a  lodgment  in 
the  premises)  and  myself  were,  I  think,  the  only  officers 
who  crossed  their  threshhold  in  the  early  days  of  their 
sojourn.  Mrs.  Pemberton,  when  she  found  that  they 
wished  to  be  quiet,  said  she  certainly  would  not  trouble 
them.  Indeed,  quiet  wasn’t  her  style  at  all.  Moreover, 
women  were  not  much  to  her  liking  either :  she  just  tol¬ 
erated  females,  but  the  portions  of  her  life  that  she  cared 
for  were  spent  among  men.  Men’s  society,  men’s  amuse¬ 
ments  were  her  passion.  She  did  every  day  things  which 
would  have  been  fatal  to  an  ordinary  female  reputation  ; 
but,  inasmuch  as  they  were  done  every  day,  and  the  tenor 
of  her  life  very  even  —  inasmuch,  also,  as  her  peculiarities 
were  indulged  with  extreme  openness  and  with  an  uncon¬ 
scious  air,  as  if  they  were  the  most  natural  things  in  the 
world  —  she  managed  to  get  a  certain  prescription  or  tol¬ 
eration  which,  though  it  would  have  eaten  through  a  heart 
that  held  any  womanly  sentiment,  entirely  satisfied  hers. 
She  was  not  excluded  from  society,  and  when  she  was  in 
company  she  had  very  little  to  say  to  women,  but  had 
plenty  of  men  always  watching  for  her  notice,  with  whom 
she  discoursed  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  on  sporting  topics  and 
matters  affecting  them,  as  their  Mts,  leaves  of  absence, 
moves,  garrison  regulations,  and  so  on.  I  do  not  remem¬ 
ber  to  have  heard  of  anything  ^lat  could  be  called  a  ten¬ 
der  flirtation.  There  was  an  immense  deal  of  impropriety 
in  act ;  but,  if  there  were  sentiment  at  all,  it  was  quite  con¬ 
cealed  beneath  the  subjects  which  I  named.  And  yet  she 
was  a  young  woman  of  considerable  personal  attractions, 
not  bold-looking  and  not  hoydenish. 

The  Pembertons  did  not  live  in  barracks,  yet  Mrs.  P. 
was  in  and  out  of  the  officers’  quarters  at  all*  hours  and 
quite  ad  libitum,  but  without  the  slightest  attempt  at  con¬ 
cealment.  I  may  have  made  it  appear,  perhaps,  that  her 
dealings  with  the  other  sex  were  so  general  and  impartial 
as  to  do  away  with  suspicion  that  any  of  her  acquaintances 
interested  her  particularly ;  if  so,  I  have  omitted  to  show 
the  strangest  part  of  the  puzzle.  There  was  altcayt  some 
one  man  more  particularly  in  her  service  than  others  —  a 
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I  cavaliere  xervente,  who  served  about  as  hard  a  servitude  n 

I  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  cavalier ;  on  duty  from  morning  til) 
night,  having  to  be  her  escort  in  rides  and  drives,  to  do  hti 
errands,  to  bring  in  sporting  information,  to  physic  her 
horses  and  dogs,  etc.,  etc.  He  generally  vacated  his  ap. 
pointment  on  being  ordered  home  or  moved  to  some  out 
post ;  but  there  had  been  instances  where  the  squires  had 
got  weary  of  the  office. 

Charlie  Pemberton,  her  husband,  had  in  general  so  little 
to  say  to  her  proceedings  that  I  have  not  mentioned  bio 
in  connection  therewith.  He  was  decidedly  a  sporting  and 
betting  man,  so  that  the  two  had  pursuits  in  common  ;  and 
when  anything  of  interest  was  afoot,  as  the  landing  of 
Youn»  Trumpeter,  they  would  work  together.  But  Charlie, 
though  his  tastes  would  lay  in  the  same  direction  as  hen' 
was  not  half  fast  enough  for  her  —  was  often  stupid,  list 

[  less,  and  inert.  She  never  could  have  got  along  withont 
foreign  assistance.  As  a  rule,  Charlie  seemed  quite  satis¬ 
fied  with  (or  possibly  he  had  become  resigned  to)  his  wife'i 
eccentricities.  He  met  her  about  the  barracks  or  stables 
without  any  surprise  or  remark,  heard  her  relate  her  ad¬ 
ventures  with  equanimity,  and  would  put  in  some  softening 
addition  when  she  appeared  to  be  doing  herself  injustice. 
Nevertheless,  Charlie  Pemberton,  although  he  had  not  en¬ 
ergy  enough,  or  perhaps  had  not  sense  enough,  to  keep  her 
head  straight,  yet  had  shown  more  than  once  that  he  felt 
in  some  fashion  his  helpmate’s  habits,  and  that  bis  f'eelingi 
were  not  always  to  be  controlled.  When  he  had  an  attack 
of  this  kind  he  used  to  take  to  his  bed,  and  declare  that  he 
wished  he  could  die  ;  whereupon  she  would  be  unusuallv 
attentive  to  him,  would  inform  her  attendant  of  the  period, 
and  anybody  else  who  chose  to  hear  her,  of  his  condition, 
and  of  the  cause  of  it,  and  would  give  an  account,  by  no 
means  too  favorable  to  herself,  of  the  transaction  which  had 
disturbed  him ;  then,  refraining  from  comment,  she  would 
leave  everybody  to  judge  how  utterly  unreasonable  the 
poor  fellow  was.  After  a  longer  or  shorter  time  they  would 
settle  matters  somehow.  Charlie  would  rise  from  his  bed, 
wash  his  face,  and  take  his  meals,  and  things  would  resume 
their  old  course.  He  never  was  unjust  enough  to  have  a 
row  with  any  man  who  might  be  mixed  up  in  her  esca¬ 
pades  ;  he  knew  very  well  that  the  blame  lay  in  the  first 
degree  with  his  wife,  and  in  the  second  with  himself.  Al¬ 
most  everything  the  woman  did  was  equivocal,  and  noth¬ 
ing  more  positive  than  that  could  be  said  of  any  of  her 
acts.  There  was  always  a  possible  harmless  explanation; 
and,  for  ray_^  part,  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  harmless  ex¬ 
planation  would  have  been  the  right  one. 

There  had  been  one  of  poor  Charlie’s  explosions  just 
before  the  arrival  of  Y oung  'Prumpeter,  whose  appearance 
had  had  much  to  do  with  making  things  pleasant  again. 
Mrs.  Pemberton  had  been  out  to  gallop  on  the  sands  one 
evening  with  Billy  Bustard,  and  had  not  galloped  back 
to  the  town-gate  until  the  bridges  were  up  and  the  fortress 
closed  for  the  night.  Charlie  spent  the  night  in  ignorance 
of  what  had  become  of  her.  Soon  after  daybreak  she  made 
her  appearance.  They  had  gone  too  far ;  bad  been  un¬ 
avoidably  shut  out ;  she  had  sat  up  all  night  with  a  ser¬ 
geant’s  wife  who  lived  on  the  North  Front ;  Billy  and  their 
horses  were  taken  in  by  a  single  officer  who  was  quartered 
out  there.  It  was  an  accident  that  was  constantly  happen¬ 
ing  to  some  one.  Charlie,  however,  didn’t  altogether  like 
the  look  of  it,  and  for  a  long  time  refused  to  take  his  food, 
and  swore  be  would  destroy  himself ;  while  half  of  the 
officers  in  the  garrison  were  brought  in  to  see  him  and  con¬ 
dole  with  him,  and  told,  in  bis  hearing,  the  story  of  the 
adventure  which  caused  his  indisposition.  One  of  them 
asked  Pemberton  whether,  supposing  they  had  been  in 
before  sundown,  he  would  have  seen  anything  to  object  to ; 
and  Charlie  replied  :  — 

“  Of  course,  my  dear  fellow,  there  was  no  harm  in  their 
taking  a  ride,  if  only  they  had  been  back  at  proper  hours.” 

“  Then,”  said  his  friend,  “  you  must  shut  up,  Charlie. 
It’s  anybody’s  luck  to  be  locked  out,  as  you  know.  Once 
allow  that  the  expedition  was  not  wrong,  and  you  can’t 
make  it  flagitious  because  it  was  attended  by  a  not  uncom¬ 
mon  accident.  It’s  a  pity  you  were  not  with  them,  old 
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toy  and  then  you  would  have  seen  nothing  odd  in  not 

I  Beltin'^  up  till  after  the  gates  were  closed.” 

"  Charlie  <n-oaned,  but  he  seenaed  impressed  by  this  rea- 

I  lonin^i  so^he  got  up,  shaved  himself,  and  had  some  lun¬ 
cheon;  and  that  afternoon  went  in  a  drag,  with  his  wife 
and  a  merry  party,  along  by  the  Alameda  while  the  band 
was  playing.  Then  in  a  day  or  so  came  Young  Trumpeter, 
and  husband  and  wife  were  as  busy  together  as  possible, 
while  Billy  Bustard  was  worked  nearly  oflf  his  legs. 

So  it  is  plain  that  the  Vallance  family  underwent  no 
great  privation  in  not  being  allowed  to  have  Mrs.  Pember¬ 
ton’s  visiting  acquaintance.  It  was  not,  however,  only  to 
make  this  clear  that  1  said  so  much  about  Mrs.  Pemberton. 
Later  on,  she  will  have  a  part  to  play  in  the  story.  But  to 

*^My  new  acquaintances  proved  very  agreeable.  I  eould 
scarce  believe  that  I  could  so  willingly  break  through  the 
gettled  habits  which  I  had  by  this  time  fallen  into,  and 
travel  half  a  mile  or  so  to  spend  an  hour  with  a  very  quiet  ■ 
family,  where  I  rarely  met  another  guest.  But  1  did  go 
prettv  often ;  and  after  the  family  were  settled,  and  the 
excuse  of  consulting  about  the  little  business  incident  to 
their  coming  could  be  no  longer  made,  I  was  as  prompt  as 
ever  to  pay  my  visits.  I  used  to  tell  the  ladies  of  what 
was  then  current  in  the  garrison,  and  to  give  them  accounts 
of  balls  and  parties  at  the  Convent  (the  Government 
House)  and  elsewhere ;  and  Mrs.  Vallance,  whose  conver¬ 
sation  was  remarkably  clever  and  sprightly,  would  tell  of 
the  Gibraltar  of  past  days,  give  amusing  anecdotes  of 
people  still  on  the  Rock,  and  of  others  who  had  gone  else¬ 
where.  These  last  would  often  be  military  people  whom  I 
had  known  somewhere,  and  so  we  had  plenty  to  talk  about. 
If  I  couldn’t  be  so  humorous  aud  sarcastic  as  the  widow,  I 
had  a  very  faithful  memory  to  draw  upon,  and,  if  it  was 
only  bare  chronology  that  I  contributed,  could  give  them 
plenty  of  that.  The  girls  sat  and  listened  to  all  this 
gossip,  only  asking  a  question  or  making  a  remark  oc¬ 
casionally.  But  conversation  wasn’t  our  only  amusement. 
The  opinion  which  I,  when  on  board  the  steamer,  had 
formed  of  Amy’s  voice,  was  a  correct  one.  Without  pre¬ 
tending  to  be  a  fine  singer  she  sang  well,  and  with  much 
expression,  being  more  effective  than  is  common  in  private 
life.  And  both  girls  amused  themselves  with  drawing  — 
Kate  especially,  who  was  not  allowed  to  sing  at  present. 
The  three  seemed  exceedingly  affectionate  and  happy  to¬ 
gether.  It  soon  came  out,  too,  that  Amy  in  her  father's 
lifetime  had  ridden  well,  and  been  very  fond  of  the  exer¬ 
cise.  There  are  few  places  in  the  world  where  to  be  able 
to  get  about  on  horseback  is  more  valuable  than  at  Gibral¬ 
tar.  The  equestrian  not  only  sees  a  great  deal  more  than 
the  traveller  in  carriages,  but  enjoys  an  immense  advantage 
in  being  able  to  get  easily  fresher  air  than  is  to  be  breathed 
upon  the  Rock.  But  when  riding  was  mentioned,  Mrs. 
Vallance  always  made  some  allusion  to  “  altered  circum¬ 
stances,”  and  Amy  herself  never  encouraged  me  or  any 
one  else  to  press  entreaties  on  her  behalf.  Of  course  half 
a  hundred  gallant  knights  would  have  contended  for  the 
honor  of  supplying  the  horse,  if  that  had  been  all ;  but 
the  widow  said  decidedly  they  must  give  up  expensive 
hahits  until  they  saw  how  far  their  means  would  stretch  — 
which  I,  and  others  too,  thought  a  pity,  and  a  somewhat 
hard  decree,  for  the  girl’s  6gure  would  have  been  seen  to 
advantage  on  horseback. 

(To  be  continued.) 


•  FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Mark  Twain  is  making  a  series  of  hits  in  England  with  his 
lectures. 

A  NEAT  pocket  edition  of  the  poetical  works  of  Whittier  has 
just  been  published  in  London  by  Macmillan  &  Co. 

England’s  greatest  gnn,  Alfred  Tennyson,  visited  the  Wool¬ 
wich  Arsenal  the  other  day  to  witness  the  casting  of  a  monster 
cannon. 


In  spite  of  his  double  work  as  Premier  and  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  Mr.  Gladstone  has  found  time  to  study  and  to  write 
upon  Mr.  Darwin’s  theory  of  evolution. 

The  Paris  Figaro  complains  that  fifteen  out  of  the  London 
theatres  are  playing  operas  and  pieces  by  French  composers  and 
authors,  without  paying  to  them  one  shilling  for  their  rights. 

The  noxious  effects  of  mercury  on  the  health  of  workmen  in 
factories  where  this  metal  is  used,  have  often  been  discussed 
with  a  view  to  a  remedy.  We  now  learn  that  ammonia,  neutral¬ 
izes  its  vapors,  and  that  in  a  looking-glass  manufactory  in 
France  where  the  workshops  are  sprinkled  every  evening  with 
ammonia,  the  health  of  the  workpeople  does  not  suffer. 

In  the  course  of  a  review  of  Rhoda  Broughton’s  new  novel, 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  says  :  “  We  have  ceased  to  expect  good 
English,  or  to  remark  on  its  absence,  in  circulating-library  nov¬ 
els  ;  but  really  ‘  Nancy  ’  merits  special  mention  as  being  distin- 
gu  ished  by  more  abominably  bad  English  than  we  ever  remem¬ 
ber  to  have  met  even  in  the  pages  of  a  popular  novelist” 

A  VALUABLE  invention  for  communicating,  from  any  distance 
above  water,  with  those  who  are  occupied  in  diving  operations, 
has  been  tested  with  perfect  success  at  Chatham,  England.  It 
is  the  invention  of  Mr.  Mauldin  Vinter,  and  every  one  will  at 
once  recognize  it«  importance,  as  hitherto  submarine  operations, 
now  so  numerous  and  necessary,  have  been  carried  on  without 
more  than  the  very  clumsiest  methods  of  communication. 

A  French  periodical  states  that  the  sale  of  artificial  eyes  in 
Paris  amounts  to  four  hundred  a  week.  The  principal  place  of 
sale  is  a  handsome  saloon,  where  the  man-servant  has  but  one 
eye,  and  customers  wishing  to  buy,  first  judge  of  the  effect  of 
the  artificial  eye  by  placing  it  in  the  man's  empty  socket.  The 
best  made  eyes  command  a  high  price;  but  we  are  informed  that 
])Oor  folk  can  be  fitted  with  second-hand  eyes  on  what  is  called 
”  reasonable  terms.”  The  demand  for  artificial  eyes  is  much 
greater  than  would  commonly  be  supposed  ;  and  large  numbers 
are  exported  to  India,  and  even  to  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

It  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  any  go<»d.  The  Court 
Journal  says  :  “  The  collapse  in  the  railway  world  of  the  United 
States,  which  has  had  so  depressing  an  effwt  on  our  export  iron 
trade,  has  put  an  end  to  our  coal  famine.  The  falling  off  in 
our  export  of  iron  is  millions  of  tons,  which  means  the  saving 
of  the  consumption  of  four  times  as  many  tons  of  coal,  and  a 
consequent  abundance  of  our  national  fuel  for  domestic  pur¬ 
poses  and  a  fall  in  prices.  People  need  not  despair  of  seeing 
coal  down  to  a  moderate  figure  even  during  the  present  winter ; 
and  if  the  fall  comes  speedily,  it  will  be  a  god-send  to  the  poor 
of  this  metropolis.” 

England  finds  its  little  wars  rather  expensive  luxuries.  The 
Court  Journal  makes  the  following  gloomy  statement :  ‘‘  The 
Persian  expedition  cost  us  £900,000.  The  outlay  on  the  Chi¬ 
nese  war  appears  in  the  estimates  for  five  years  ;  and  the  tot^ 
cost  amounted  to  £6,114,000.  Then  the  New  Zealand  war, 
which  did  not  extend  beyond  the  year  1866,  was  covered  by 
£755,000.  Finally  the  Abyssinian  war  entailed  the  expenditure 
of  £8,000,000  or  £9,000,000.  So  that  four  wars  have  cost  ns 
during  the  last  fifteen  years  upwards  of  £16,000,000  sterling. 
The  Ashantee  war  will  cost  £4,000,000  according  to  the  author¬ 
ities  who  have  been  reckoning  up,  and  give  the  time  as  a  year 
ere  the  termination  of  the  war  from  the  first  day  of  active  oper¬ 
ations  in  England  to  fit  out  the  expedition.” 

The  late  King  of  Saxony  was  in  the  habit  of  attending  all 
the  State  institutions  to  see  that  they  were  kept  in  working  or¬ 
der.  One  day  King  John  appeared  at  the  telegraph  office  of  a 
small  station,  taking  the  clerk  by  surprise.  This  official  had 
oi^  just  time  to  telegraph  to  his  colleagues  at  the  next  station, 
“  The  King  has  just  arrived  on  a  visit  of  inspection,”  before  be 
was  summoned  to  give  all  possible  details  to  his  Sovereign  with 
regard  to  the  amount  of  traffic  in  the  place,  the  number  of  dis¬ 
patches  received,  the  number  sent  out,  etc.  Presently  a  message 
came  along  the  wire,  which  the  clerk  read  in  much  embarrass¬ 
ment.  “  What  are  the  contents  of  that  dispatch  ?  ”  inquired 
the  King.  The  official  stammered  out  that  the  contents  were 
unimportant,  but,  as  his  Royal  master  insisted  on  being  in¬ 
formed  of  them,  the  unhappy  clerk  was  at  length  compelled  to 
acknowled^  that  be  had  telegraphed  to  his  neighbor,  “  The 
King  has  just  arrived,”  and  that  the  answer  he  had  received  ran 
thus :  ”  The  King  pokes  his  nose  into  everything.” 

The  sixth  anniversary  of  the  execution  of  Larkin,  Allen, 
and  O’Brien,  the  Manchester  Fenians,  was  celebrated  in  Cork 
last  month.  Display  was  avoided  as  much  as  possible,  only  one 
band  being  present,  which  played  the  “  Dead  March.”  The 
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band  was  preceded  by  a  black  banner,  on  which,  in  white  letters, 
was  inscribed  — 

Whether  on  the  scaffold  high. 

Or  in  the  battle’s  van, 

The  noblest  way  for  man  to  die 
Is  where  he  dies  for  man. 

About  5000  persons  followed  the  procession,  which  collected 
round  Father  Mathew’s  grave  at  the  Botanic  Gardens.  The 
litany  for  the  dead  having  been  read,  the  crowd  dispersed  in 
silence.  The  graves  of  John  Francis  Maguire,  M.  P.,  and  Ed¬ 
ward  Walsh,  the  nationalist,  were  next  visited,  and  prayed  over. 
Many  of  the  released  Fenian  prisoners  took  part  in  the  demon¬ 
stration. 

A  BRIEF  but  interesting  account  of  a  discovery  in  Egypt  is 
published  in  the  “  Proceedings  "  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 
An  Englishman  travelling  on  the  skirts  of  Sinai  noticed  small 
blue  stones  lying  in  the  beds  of  dried-up  torrents,  and  brought 
a  few  to  England,  where  he  learned  that  they  were  turquoises 
of  good  quality.  He  went  back  to  Egypt,  made  further  re¬ 
searches,  built  a  house  at  the  junction  of  three  valleys,  and 
aided  by  friendly  natives,  whom  he  took  into  his  service, 
he  discovered  the  turquoise  mines  formerly  worked  by  the  an¬ 
cient  Egyptians,  together  with  some  of  their  tools,  and  the 
places  where  they  ground  and  polished  the  stones.  So  now 
turquoises  are  dug  from  those  old  rocks  and  sent  to  England. 
Ancient  iron-works  have  also  been  discovered  with  huge  heaps 
of  slag  piled  around  them.  A  specimen  of  this  slag  on  being 
tested  was  found  to  contain  53  per  cent,  of  iron,  which  favors 
the  supposition  that  it  would  pay  to  smelt  the  whole  mass  over 
again.  To  protect  these  valuable  deposits,  the  Pharaohs  built 
fortifications,  and  a  barrack  and  temple  for  the  troops,  relics  of 
which  still  remain. 

The  Japanese  youths  who  are  sent  to  England  and  to 
America  for  the  purpose  of  lieing  educated  as  native  Civil  Ser¬ 
vants,  appear  to  make  themselves  very  disagreeable  on  their  re¬ 
turn  home  by  giving  themselves  airs  and  snubbing  their  rela¬ 
tives,  friends,  and  acquaintances.  They  go  back  to  their  own 
country,  according  to  the  Japan  Hail,  with  the  most  imperfect 
understanding  of  what  they  have  seen  elsewhere,  a  superficial 
smattering  of  two  or  three  “  ologies  "  or  “  isms,"  a  taste  for 
beef  and. beer,  and  a  prodigious  contempt  for  their  own  people. 
They  are  insolent  to  their  companions,  ambitious  of  the  notice 
ot  foreigners,  contemptuous  towards  the  learning  and  traditions 
of  Japan,  and  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  learning  and  tradi¬ 
tions  of  the  countries  they  have  visited.  They  have  not  a  sin¬ 
gle  well-defined  thought  or  belief,  except  the  conviction  of  their 
immeasurable  superiority  over  the  general  average  of  their  fel¬ 
lows.  'Iheir  language  is  euphuistic  and  absurd.  If  educated 
in  America,  they  deliver  themselves  of  the  feebler  platitudes  on 
the  subject  of  republican  institutions ;  if  in  England,  they  are 
equally  profound  in  praise  of  monaicby.  Of  the  working  or 
meaning,  of  the  safeguards  or  dangers,  of  the  underlying  prin¬ 
ciples,  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages,  of  these  two  differ¬ 
ent  political  systems  they  know  no  more  than  a  child  does  of 
conic  sections.  This  is  a  very  sad  account.  It  appears  that  an 
Americanized  Japanese  is  as  ])oor  an  article  as  an  English- 
plated  American. 

One  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe  at  Brussels  has  been 
indulging  in  a  little  sharp  practice,  which  has  afforded  the  local 
gossips  some  amusement.  A  young  and  beautiful  widow  being 
involved  in  a  lawsuit  applied  by  letter  to  a  well-known  lawyer 
to  conduct  her  case,  the  mana^ment  of  which  he  accordingly 
assumed.  One  day,  being  desirous  of  seeing  for  herself  how 
matters  stood,  she  went  to  the  court,  and  on  entering  the  vesti¬ 
bule  went  up  to  the  first  person  she  saw  in  rap  and  gown,  and 
asked  for  her  counsel  by  name.  “  I  am  he,”  replied  the  indi¬ 
vidual  addressed,  without  a  moment’s  hesitation,  adding  that 
the  case  was  adjourned  for  the  present,  but  that  he  would  in  fu¬ 
ture  make  a  point  of  informing  her  of  all  the  various  phases  it 
assumed.  He  kept  his  promise  most  strictly,  calling  and  writ¬ 
ing  frequently  for  the  purpose.  At  length  one  day  the  lovely 
widow  happened  to  dine  out,  and  the  conversation  turning  upon 
her  lawsuit,  she  began  to  praise  the  distinguished  lawyer  who 
was  conducting  it,  assuring  her  astonished  audience  that  he  was 
as  charming  as  he  was  talented,  for  that  not  only  did  he  take 
the  tronble  of  calling  upon  her  in  person,  but  never  wrote  to 
her  without  accompanying  his  letter  by  a  bouquet.  This  trait 
was  so  unlike  the  great  lawyer  of  whom  the  lady  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  speaking  that  the  statement  attracted  much  atten¬ 
tion,  and  was  repeated  to  the  gentleman  in  question,  whose  ob- 
^tion  to  owning  the  soft  impeachment  led  to  the^discovery  ot 
his  young  colleague’s  unprincipled  behavior. 


[January  3,  1874. 

I  All  the  old  folks  in  England  are  not  dead  yet.  We  cop? 

I  this  from  a  London  journal :  The  other  day  a  paragraph  went 
I  the  round  of  the  papers  to  the  effect  that  there  was  still  living  « 

I  gentleman  of  Radnorshire,  Mr.  John  Cheesement  Severn,  who 
I  had  completed  his  92d  year,  and  who  entered  Parliament  in  the 
I  same  year  with  Lord  Palmerston  (1807),  and  only  a  year  or  so 
I  after  the  death  of  Pitt  and  Fox.  But  wc  are  reminded  by  a 
;  correspondent  that  Lord  St.  Leonards,  who  is  still  alive  and  in 
good  health,  is  the  senior  of  this  gentleman  by  more  than  half  a 
year,  since  he  will  complete  his  93d  year  on  the  12th  of  Febm. 
ary  next ;  and  also  that  there  is  still  living,  in  good  health  and 
in  possession  of  all  her  faculties,  a  titled  member  of  the  aristoc¬ 
racy,  who  is  the  senior  of  Lord  St.  Leonards  by  nearly  five 
years,  Lady  I.K>ui8a  Stuart,  sister  of  the  late  Earl  of  Traquair 
a  title  recently  extinct,  but  descended  from  the  Royal  Scottish 
house  of  Stuart.  Her  ladyship,  according  to  ‘‘  I^odge’s  Peer¬ 
age,”  was  born  in  March,  1776.  The  late  Dowager  Countess 
of  Newborough,  who  died  in  1861,  lived  to  be  98 ;  and  there 
has  been  one  —  and  so  far  as  we  can  learn  only  one —  member 
of  the  titled  families  within  the  last  twenty  vears  who  has  lived 
to  be  a  real  eentenarian  ;  we  refer  to  Anne  Lady  Blakiston,  widow 
of  Sir  Henry  Blakiston,  second  baronet,  of  Sandybrook  Hall, 
Derbyshire,  of  whom  the  obituary  column  of  the  GentUmun't 
Magazine  for  1863  has  the  following  entry:  “At  Torquay, 
November  27,  1862,  aged  101,  Dame  Anne  Blakiston,  widow  of 
Sir  Matthew  Blakiston,  Bart.”  She  was  the  daughter  of  .Mr. 
John  Rochfort,  of  Cloghrenane,  Ireland,  was  married  in  1782, 
and  left  at  her  death  a  son  in  his  80th  year,  who,  however, 
speedily  followed  his  mother  to  the  grave,  dying  on  the  23d  of 
toe  following  month. 


MY  ONLY  LOVE 

FREDERICK  LOCKER. 

My  only  love  is  always  near, — 

In  country  or  in  town 

I  see  her  twinkling  feet,  I  hear 
The  whisper  of  her  gown. 

She  foots  it  ever  fair  and  young. 

Her  locks  are  tied  in  haste. 

And  one  is  o’er  her  shoulder  flung, 
And  hangs  below  her  waist. 

She  ran  before  me  in  the  meads  ; 

And  down  this  world-worn  track 

She  leads  me  on  ;  but  while  she  leads 
*  She  never  gazes  back. 

And  yet  her  voice  is  in  my  dreams. 

To  witch  me  more  and  more  ; 

That  wooing  voice  I  Ah  me,  it  seems 
Less  near  me  than  of  yore. 

Lightly  I  sped  when  hot>e  was  high. 
And  youth  beguiled  tlie  chase,  — 

I  follow,  follow  still ;  but  I 
Shall  never  see  her  face ! 


“  The  Nursery  ”  is  a  bright  and  genial  fairy  in  many 
tens  of  thousands  of  families.  Its  coming  is  hailed  monthly 
with  the  most  eloquent  of  childish  thanks.  Its  variety  of 
good  pictures  of  subjects  that  please  the  youthful  eye  and 
heart,  and  its  stories  finely  adapted  to  the  tastes  and  com¬ 
prehension  of  its  young  readers,  make  it  a  household  favor¬ 
ite.  It  is  a  Kindergarten,  a  patient  and  varied  story-teller, 
a  delightful  new  picture-book  every  month,  a  magical 
baby-tender,  and  is  so  skilfully  and  handsomely  produced 
that  it  is  hardly  more  attractive  to  the  little  ones  than  to 
their  parents.  This  little  magazine  belongs  in  eveir  family 
that  has  young  children  to  be  entertained,  and  Mr.  John 
L.  Shorey,  of  36  Bromfield  Street,  Boston,  will  promptly 
furnish  it.  See  advertisement  in  another  column. 

For  Amateur  Printers  and  for  Business  Purposes, 
nothing  can  be  better  than  one  of  Woods’  Novelty 
Presses,  advertised  in  another  column. 


